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In accordance with Japanese practice, the surname is placed first in all Japan- 
ese names appearing in the Japan Quarterly. 
The opinions expressed in the Japan Quarterly are to be attributed to the 
writers, and not to the editors or the publisher. 
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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL : 


A New Start 


T a special Diet session in December, 1960, Prime Minister Ikeda, who 
had led the Liberal-Democratic Party to victory with an absolute majority 
in the November general election, was once more nominated under the 

provisions of the Constitution to form a government. 

The first Ikeda Government had come into being in July, 1960, upon 
the resignation of the Kishi Cabinet. At that time, Mr. Ikeda had come to 
power by irreproachable means, with the support of majorities both within 
the Liberal-Democratic Party and in both Houses of the Diet. Even so, it 
was the second Ikeda Government, formed after undergoing the ordeal of a 
general election—with a vote of confidence, in other words, from a majority 
of the nation—that marked the real start of the “Ikeda era” in Japanese politics. 

Two factors must be taken into account in estimating the strength of 
a Conservative government in Japan. One, a factor which applies in every 
country with a similar parliamentary system, is the stability of that govern- 
ment’s support within the Diet. On this score the Ikeda Government, with a 
clear majority for its party, the Liberal-Democratic Party, in both Houses, has 
nothing to fear at present. The second, and more peculiarly Japanese, factor 
is the question of how far the various factions within the government party 
are prepared to cooperate with the leader of the government. The shifting 
of the premiership from one member of the Liberal-Democratic Party to 
another, so often seen in the past despite that party's absolute majority in the 
Diet, was dictated less often by the onslaughts of the Opposition than by a 
fatal ostracization of the Prime Minister by a majority of the factions within 
his own party. 

A constant source of headaches for a newly-appointed prime minister, 
thus, is the question of how far he must satisfy the demands of the various 
factions in order to avoid alienating their support. At present there are, 
roughly speaking, eight factions within the Liberal-Democratic Party. At the 
time he came to power, Prime Minister Ikeda had the backing of at least 
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five factions, including his own. The cooperation given him by these five 
factions, however, could be more correctly labeled calculating and opportunistic 
than positive and self-sacrificing, since all the heads of the factions, to a greater 
or lesser extent, have an eye on the succession to the premiership. 

The Ikeda Government, the chief hope of the Conservative party, suffers 
from this weakness in the same way as its predecessors. In forming his second 
government, however, Prime Minister Ikeda showed considerable finesse. Leay- 
ing the factions no chance to muddle the situation with demands for jobs for 
their members, he decided on appointments to the Cabinet and top posts 
within the government party all in the short space of one day. The factions, 
for their part, seem to have had enough conscience not to pick holes in Mr. 
Ikeda, the man who “won the election for them,” right from the very outset. 

The chief things that strike one about the membership of the new 
Cabinet are the success achieved in distributing posts evenly among the factions, 
and the large use made of professional bureaucrats, skilled political apologists, 
doubtless with an eye to the 150-day ordinary Diet session to come. 

The Ikeda Government, thus, got under way as a government in its own 
right, officially approved by the nation, within about three weeks of the general 
election, and the Prime Minister immediately set about putting his policies 
into effect, in realizing, that is, the public promises made during the elections. 

Mr. Ikeda’s policies can be summed up in the planned “doubling of 
the national income” which he promised in the general election. Japan’s in- 
ternational balance of payments has been constantly in the black recently, and 
her foreign exchange reserves are nearing the $2 billion mark. Mr. Ikeda’s 
plan aims at securing continued stable growth for the economy in the future 
and at doubling the national income within the next ten years. During the 
first three-year period from 1961 to 1963, every possible step will be taken to 
achieve an average yearly rate of growth of nine per cent, which is commensurate 
with the sudden increase due in the population of productive age. 

To provide for the first year of this far-reaching plan, the Ikeda Govern- 
ment drew up and presented to the Diet in January, 1961, a draft budget 
providing for the unprecedentedly large sum of ¥1,952,776 million. This vast 
budget, an increase of 24.4 per cent over the original budget for the previous 
year, provides munificently for, principally, tax reduction, social security and 
public investment. The sum of close on ¥400 billion which prosperity brought 
into the public coffers in the form of a natural increase in tax revenue is to 
be used to the last yen, in a reversal of the policy of “saving for a rainy day” 
hitherto favored. 

There has, of course, been no little criticism of this large-scale draft 
budget. Fears have been expressed, for example, that the present recession 
in America and the steady but not increasing prosperity in Europe, combined 
with the difficulty of increasing Japan’s exports foreseen as a result of the keener 
competition caused by the liberalization of trade, will make such an inflated 
budget inappropriate, since imports, upheld by a flourishing domestic demand, 
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will fail to drop off in the slightest and Japan’s international balance of pay- 
ments will inevitably go into the red. 

One should note, however, the astonishing confidence with which Prime 
Minister Ikeda, in his role as the positive financier, declares that his govern- 
ment will “remedy the income gaps existing between agriculture and non- 
agriculture, large enterprises and smaller enterprises, and between different 
localities, thereby raising the lower limits of the national economy and effecting 
an improvement in its structure and make-up.” Compared with the budgets 
compiled by government after government in the past, which have tended to 
be characterless, makeshift distributions of funds to all and sundry, the Ikeda 
budget with its emphasis on long-term planning aimed at “structural improve- 
ment” of the economy has, for better or for worse, individuality at least. 

Prime Minister Ikeda’s general policy speech, which was given in both 
Houses of the Diet on January 30, approximately fifteen hours before the 
reading of President Kennedy's State of the Union Message, and which was 
mostly devoted to an account of his plan for doubling the national income, 
was full of confidence. In its conception, it was several stages above the policy 
speeches of past Prime Ministers, with their monotonous repetition of “giving 
attention to problems,” “making efforts” and other such abstractions beloved 
of the bureaucrat. 

Points worthy of note concerning foreign policy in Mr. Ikeda’s speech 
were his major premise that cooperation with the Free World must be strength- 
ened, with his addition that it was “extremely important to work for the 
improvement of relations with Communist China.” When it is compared with 
the way the Kishi Government, on the pretext of “waiting and seeing,” deli- 
berately shunned all contact with Communist China, one can detect in this 
last phrase, however dimly, a certain will to do something. This does not 
mean, on the other hand, that the Prime Minister has taken any bol step 
toward solving the Chinese problem. It is probably no more than a feeling 
on his part that, in view of possible future changes in the question of Com- 
munist Chinese representation in the United Nations and forthcoming moves 
by the new Kennedy Administration, he does not want to risk being left behind. 
This is witnessed by the cautious reservations he proceeded to make in the 
same speech. “However,” he said, “the problem of the Chinese mainland is 
not one that can be dealt with as concerning Sino-Japanese relations alone, 
but must be treated as part of a larger adjustment of relations between East 
and West as a whole....We must work to establish such friendly relations as 
are possible under the conditions at present affecting both Japan and China.” 
Japan wants to find some solution to Sino-Japanese relations, in other words, 
but does not to make a false start alone. 

The government speeches were the signal for a volley of questions and 
replies in the normal Diet session that followed. Questions from the Opposi- 
tion, the Socialist and Democratic Socialist parties, attacked Mr. Ikeda and 
his ministers on a number of scores. The Government's draft budget, they 
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claimed, would stimulate the economy unduly, with a consequent danger of 
inflation. The plan to double the national income would mean a still bigger 
income gap between agriculture and other industries. U.S. measures to protect 
the dollar might well upset the plan to double the nation’s income. The 
Government should put forward some more concrete policies for settling the 
Communist Chinese question. 

The arguments, however, went no farther than crimination and recri- 
mination, and the Government is certain of getting its new budget through the 
Diet more or less as planned by the end of March or the beginning of April 
at the latest without having been delivered any fatal blow. 

The Ikeda Government's avoidance of any major blunder throughout 
the course of debate in the Diet has similarly left nothing that might provide 
a weapon for the heads of other factions within the Liberal-Democratic Party. 
Thus, the nation’s political waters look like remaining comparatively untroubled 
until Séhy6’s spring campaign reaches its peak—and even here, it is difficult 
to foretell just how strong that campaign will be. One thing that is certain 
is that the atmosphere surrounding the Ikeda Cabinet is far more wholesome 
than in the case of its predecessor, the Kishi Government. 

The blackest spot on the scene is the occurrence of yet another act of 
terrorism. The question has been taken up again in the Diet, and the Govern- 
ment, perplexed by the same problem ever since the assassination of Chairman 
Asanuma of the Socialist Party, has been brought up against the necessity of 
taking really thorough steps to deal with violence. 

On February I, a seventeen-year-old boy—by coincidence, the same age 
as Mr. Asanuma’s assassin—called at the home of Mr. Shimanaka, publisher 
of the Chiié Kéron, one of Japan’s leading monthly reviews, and, incensed 
by the magazine’s publication of a short story which, he claimed, was an insult 
to the Imperial Family, stabbed a domestic help to death and _ seriously 
wounded Mr. Shimanaka’s wife. Till the day before, the youth had belonged 
to the right-wing Greater Japan Patriotic Party. Seizing on this point, the 
Socialist and Democratic Socialist parties arranged emergency question-times 
in both Houses, in which they brought strong pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment concerning the inadequacy of its measures for dealing with right-wing 
terrorism, connections between the right wing and the Conservative party, the 
sources of right-wing funds, and proposed measures to deal with terrorism in 
future. Following this, the procurational authorities, as the result of investiga- 
tions, arrested Akao Bin, president of the Patriotic Party, on the grounds of 
incitement to murder. The Government at the same time decided on “Outline 
Measures for the Prevention of Crimes of Violence” as part of a move to deal 
with terrorism on a more fundamental basis. The “progressive” parties, for 
their part, are maintaining a watchful attitude in case the Government's mea- 
sures against violence should be used to suppress popular demonstrations by 
the labor unions and other such organizations. 
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ECONOMIC: 


The Dollar Problem 


N the past few years the United States balance of international payments 
I has been exceedingly unfavorable, and on November 16, 1960, President 
Eisenhower finally issued emergency orders designed to ameliorate this situa- 
tion. Eisenhower's dollar-protection policy called for such measures as a drastic 
cut in defense expenditures abroad and the assignment of priority to American 
goods and services in the foreign aid program. 

The new dollar policy came as a distinct shock to Japan, which is eco- 
nomically very dependent on the United States. Economic circles feared that 
the dollar must indeed be approaching a serious crisis, if only two months be- 
fore the expiration of his term the President of the U.S. felt the need for such 
resolute measures. 

In order to speed the military and economic reconstruction of the Free 
World, America has been spending a tremendous amount of money on foreign 
aid each year since the end of World War II, and in addition American private 
investments in foreign countries have grown larger and larger. The results 
have been quite apparent in Japan and the countries of Western Europe, whose 
competitive strength in world markets has improved markedly. In effect the 
dollar shortage which troubled these nations for so many years after the war 
has been solved, but only at the expense of a constantly increasing deficit in 
the American balance of payments. Since 1956 the drain on the American 
economy has become far more pronounced. In the past three years alone the 
deficit has risen to a total of $10,000 million. 

Despite the great strength of the United States, it is clear that the Amer- 
ican foreign-aid program cannot be continued indefinitely without alterations, 
and President Kennedy stated as much in his recent economic message to 
Congress. 

American aid has played a large part in the recovery of postwar Japan, 
for despite annual trade deficits, Japan has managed to cover her losses with 
special payments from the United States. These include disbursements for 
goods and services required by American forces stationed in Japan as well as 
for items purchased by the International Cooperation Administration and the 
Development Loan Fund. In the past few years Japanese exports to the United 
States have increased to the extent that the payments balance can virtually be 
maintained without American military expenditures—a development reflected 
in the fact that Japanese foreign currency reserves are expected to rise to $2,000 
million by the end of the current fiscal year. 

Among the measures which the U.S. might adopt to improve the balance 
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of payments are restrictions on imports or on the export of capital, encourage. 
ment of exports, and reduction of foreign aid. From the practical point of 
view, however, it is very doubtful that the U.S., having accepted the role of 
leader in the Free World and champion of freedom, will resort to import re- 
strictions, which would not only tend to decrease unity among the free nations, 
but also undermine basic American foreign policy. Instead, the American 
Government will probably choose to reduce foreign aid or to try to persuade 
prosperous allies to assume some of the burdens it entails. President Kennedy 
has promised definitely that the dollar price of gold will not be altered, and it 
appears extremely unlikely that radical currency policies will be adopted. 

The effect of the dollar-defense program on the Japanese economy, then, 
is likely to center around reductions in foreign-aid payments, preferential treat- 
ment for American products in purchasing abroad, and competition from Amer- 
ican exports. Reduction in aid will probably cause little damage. In 1958 
ICA payments amounted to only $109 million, or about 3% of Japan’s total 
exports, and a certain reduction in this figure would hardly retard the economy 
as a whole. Also, though it is not certain what portion of American military 
purchases will be allotted to Japan, the fact that the total reduction in expen- 
ditures throughout the world is expected to amount to no more than 
$125 million suggests that the reduction in Japan will probably amount to only 
around $10 million. This, at least, is the opinion of the Japanese Government 
at present. Even if one adds the losses resulting from the return of American 
dependents from Japan and from the removal of Japanese goods from American 
PX’s, it is doubtful that the dollar-defense policy will reduce Japan’s income 
by more than $100 million annually. 

At the same time, certain side-effects of the dollar crisis bear watching. 
There are signs that American emphasis on increased exports will create stronger 
competition between Japanese and American goods, and the American deter- 
mination to increase the percentage of goods carried in American ships is al- 
ready affecting Japanese shipping companies. Hitherto, the U.S. has insisted 
that 50% or more of foreign aid products must be carried in American ships, 
but Japanese shipowners are fearful lest the “ship American” policy be extend- 
ed to apply to American products in general. The Ministry of Transportation 
estimates that payments now received by Japanese shippers for transporting ICA 
goods may undergo a reduction of as much as 25%, with greatest losses being 
sustained on the Korean route. 

Japanese industrialists also anticipate louder American demands for the 
freeing of Japanese trade and currency, but since the Japanese Government has 
already freed many trade items and is planning to free soybeans and refined 
lard soon, it is doubtful that American pressure for further liberalization will 
affect the Japanese economy seriously. 

In view of the above, it would be difficult to conclude that the American 
dollar crisis will lead to drastic changes in Japan’s economic condition. At the 
same time Japanese businessmen are keeping a close eye on developments in the 
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United States, and particularly on the unfolding policies of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. Typical of the attitude that prevails in economic circles is a 
statement recently made by Ishizaka Taiz6, president of the Japan Economic 
Federation. Mr. Ishizaka said, in part, “We must cease to expect much from 
ICA purchases or from sales of goods and services to the American forces in 
Japan. Instead, we must adopt a more aggressive export policy and strengthen 
economic cooperation with other countries. If the nations of the Free World 
work in this direction, they will contribute to the improvement of the American 
trade balance.” To judge from this, Japanese economic leaders appear willing 
to cooperate with the United States in solving the dollar problem. 

In order to become economically independent, Japan must sooner or 
later cease to rely on foreign aid, and it could easily be argued that the time to 
act is now, when the economy is expanding and the trade balance is favorable. 
In this connection, the dollar-defense program may well be a blessing in dis- 
guise. At the same time, there would be cause for alarm if the United States 
were to demand that Japan shoulder a larger share of the expenses of the cold 
war. Few Japanese would argue against the principle of contributing a fixed 
annual sum to the development of backward areas, but even in this field it 
should be kept in mind that the necessity of paying large sums in war repara- 
tions puts Japan in a peculiar position. 

A number of politicians and businessmen have begun to argue that in 
face of the American dollar crisis, Japan should attempt to increase her trade 
with countries of the Communist sphere. The stronger the American pressures 
on the Japanese economy, the more forceful this argument grows. The Ikeda 
Cabinet, like the Kishi Cabinet, has refused to consider a trade policy which 
would entail the recognition of Communist China, but business and political 
groups are exerting increasing pressure in favor of trade with China, and it 
appears that the Government is somewhat more receptive to the idea than its 
predecessor. 

Japanese businessmen as a whole seem to believe that Japan, while co- 
operating with the dollar-defense program, must seize this opportunity to achieve 
economic independence, to free her trade and currency, and to promote eco- 
nomic expansion. What economic circles worry most about is the future trend 
of the American economy. If the current recession continues, the Kennedy 
Administration may adopt inflationary policies that will further weaken the 
dollar, and American manufacturers may then be able to pressure their govern- 
ment into taking stronger measures to prevent imports from Japan. 

It is often said that “if the American economy sneezes, the world economy 
catches cold.” If we may go by President Kennedy's message to Congress, the 
American economy is sneezing right now. 
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SOCIAL: 
Enjoying Life 


URING the fifteen postwar years, the attitude of the Japanese to their ‘ 
D daily lives has undergone a remarkable change. 

The Japanese have a proverb which runs: “Poverty never overtakes 
the industrious.” Before the war, it formed the creed on which the ordinary 
man based his everyday life, and diligent toil and frugality were the cardinal 
social virtues. The Japanese were, in fact, famed abroad as an industrious 
nation, and the startling achievements in postwar reconstruction have also been 
due in large measure to this same quality. 

With the recent yearly improvement in living standards, however, things 
have begun to change. Industry is still necessary, it is true, but the old com- 
mendation of the ascetic, stoic approach with its exclusive emphasis on hard 
work and austerity is gradually giving way, particularly among young people, 
to a desire to enjoy life. At the same time, the idea has been spread abroad, 
on the pretext that to encourage consumption is a way of avoiding recession, 
that spending is, in fact, a virtue. As a result, living habits have also been 
undergoing a gradual change. 

At the end of 1960, the Government’s Economic Planning Agency pub- 
lished a “White Paper on National Living Standards” which deals with these 
changes in the Japanese people’s attitude to life and living habits. What 
follows is an account of the main points it makes. 

The changes in the Japanese way of life during the past few years can 
be summed up as a marked increase in Westernization. The eating of meat, 
milk, eggs and fruit has increased, and the number of people drinking beer, 
whisky and other Western drinks has gone up compared with those drinking 
Japanese sake. The same is true of soft drinks: coffee, black tea and juice 
are coming to be preferred to green tea, and Western cakes and candies to 
their Japanese counterparts. Larger numbers of people are eating Western- 
and Chinese-style cooking, and even within the home the use of canned and 
instant foods has increased, as has the habit of eating in restaurants. In the 
realm of clothes, too, more and more people are wearing Western dress—bought 
ready-made, moreover, and not made at home. Japanese consumption of the 
new synthetic fabrics is fourth in the whole world, exceeded only by that of 
the United States, Canada and Britain. More Western-style houses are being 
built, and the use of Western furniture is increasing, even among people living 
in Japanese-style homes. Before the war, even the most luxurious home could 
boast of little more than a radio, a sewing machine and an electric fan. Today, 
every other house has a television set, a camera, an electric washing machine 
and an electric fan. 
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The changes in food and clothing habits, and the large number of homes 
with electric washing machines, electric rice-cookers, electric refrigerators and 
the like has resulted in a saving of domestic labor and more leisure, so that 
the number of families going on trips or playing sports together is going up 
steadily. The number of trips by town-dwellers involving a stay of one night 
or more made during 1960 corresponded to 47%, of the total number of families 
in the towns, and over half of these were trips by whole families. With sports, 
too, active participation is coming to be preferred to mere watching; the base- 
ball population is estimated at six million, the skiing population at three 
million, the table-tennis population at three million, the golfing population at 
one million, and the tennis population at one million. 

The first reason behind this change is the rise in income levels. Con- 
sumer expenditure per head of the population was restored to the prewar level 
in 1953. The consumption of foodstuffs was the first to return to the prewar 
level. This was followed by increasing expenditure on clothing and on durable 
consumer goods, then by a gradual increase in the public’s power to purchase 
non-essentials such as television sets, electric washing machines and the like. 
By 1960, the level of consumer expenditure had exceeded that of prewar days 
by some 35%. The second cause of the change is the way television sets, electric 
washing machines, electric and gas refrigerators, plastic goods and synthetic 
fibers have been improved and at the same time put into mass-production, with 
a consequent drop in prices. The third is that the ground has been prepared, 
by a number of factors, for mass-consumption on a scale to match the new 
mass-production. Among such factors are the rise in incomes as a whole and 
the accompanying leveling-out of income-differences between class and class; 
the increase in the number of households brought about by the crumbling of 
the old family system and the tendency for close relatives to live apart; and 
the increase in the number of single women with jobs as well as of households 
where both husband and wife go out to work. 

The fourth cause is the development of mass-communication media such 
as television, radio, newspapers and magazines and the use made of them for 
advertising purposes by manufacturers and retailers. Other factors of the 
same kind are the spread of the hire-purchase system and the eagerness of the 
city banks to make loans to consumers via the credit-card system and the like. 
A fifth cause is the impetus given to the urge to enjoy life by all the above- 
mentioned factors, which in turn has further encouraged the consumer to spend. 

These changes in the living habits of the Japanese, however, have created 
innumerable new problems which still remain to be solved. 

A survey made by the Labor Ministry showed that in 1956 38% of all 
households in the country had an income of less than ¥200,000 (about $556) 
per year. By 1959 this figure had dropped to 28%. Despite this gradual 
decrease in the number of persons in the low-income bracket, something will 
have to be done for what still represents close on one-third of the entire 
population if Japan is to continue her present economic growth. 
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Nor has the change in ways of living been uniform throughout Japanese 
society. The greatest advances have been made among salaried workers in the 
towns, particularly those in the large companies where wages are higher, work- 
ing hours shorter and life as a whole stabler and more leisured. Workers in 
the large companies can, moreover, enjoy their leisure by making use of welfare 
facilities run by the managements instead of paying for their amusements them- 
selves. A 1957 Labor Ministry survey shows that nearly 90% of all companies 
with over 500 employes had some kind of facilities for spare-time education, 
entertainment and sport. This proportion drops to 50% among companies 
with less than 500 workers, however, and to only 20% among those with 30 to 
100 workers. In addition to this discrepancy among the companies, there is 
also a shortage of public recreation facilities. 

Despite the weakening urge to austerity, the rate of saving in Japan is 
high compared with that in other nations. The average amount saved by a 
salaried workers household in the towns in 1959 was ¥56,964 (approx. $158), 
or 13.9% of total family expenses, while the corresponding figure for farming 
households was ¥39,436 (approx. $110) or 10.1% of household expenditure. The 
percentages in the United States, Britain and France are 7.5%, 6.0% and 5.5% 
respectively. In Japan, 53.8% of all households save by economizing, while 
12.2% take in work at home or do part-time jobs in order to save. The object 
is usually to prepare for illness or other such eventualities, for the education 
of the children, and for old age, all motives which reveal the inadequacies of 
social security in Japan. 

Of food, clothing and housing, it is housing that is most inadequate, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. In the large towns, the shortage of 
building land has sent the price of land up, making it increasingly difficult 
for the individual to build his own house. Though the Housing Corporation 
and prefectural authorities are building ferro-concrete apartment houses on the 
outskirts of the large towns, it is impossible to get in unless the head of the 
household has an income higher than the average or unless both the husband 
and wife are working. The proportion of household expenditure accounted 
for by rent in such cases is high—23%, compared with 9% in ordinary homes. 
The Government is at present being criticized for not making sufficient effort 
in building homes and providing land for building them. 

The number of television sets and electric washing machines in propor- 
tion to the population is greater even than in West Germany and France, but 
incomes, though they have risen, are still only about one-half those in the 
countries of Western Europe; and despite the remarkable increase in the sec- 
ondary amenities of life, the backwardness in basic public facilities such as 
urban transport, drains and roads creates an over-all unbalance in everyday life. 

The White Paper on National Living Standards, while pointing out the 
revolutionary increase in “leisure consumption” and the rising demand for 
durable consumer goods, also issues a warning. These developments, it says, 
affect only the surface; the national economy has still not reached the point 
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where, as in the United States and Western Europe, consumption can really be 
accounted a “virtue;” in fact, if the present increase in consumption goes on 
it will eventually reach an impasse and hinder the transition to the next stage 
of development. 

The causes of this unbalanced development lie in the emphasis so far 
placed in governmental economic policy on production; in the direction of most 
public investments toward the enlarging of production facilities and recovery 
from war damage; and in the corresponding neglect of investment aimed at 
bettering facilities in daily use by the public as a whole. More energy will 
have to be devoted henceforth to providing adequate housing, roads and other 
public facilities, and to reinforcing the social security system. The consumer 
on his side, too, must show more firmness of mind in managing his life without 
letting his desire to spend be stimulated against his better judgment by every 
piece of advertising and every shift in fashion. 

The very first things to reappear again after the war in Japan were the 
various amusement and entertainment facilities. Partly as a reaction to the 
enforced austerity of the war years, people at that time were in an oddly boister- 
ous and unsettled mood, and an extension of this mood, further exaggerated 
by the rise in living standards, is to be seen in today’s new determination to 
enjoy life. This pleasure-loving outlook, combined with the excessive growth 
of the amusement industry, is a constant stimulus to youth, arousing desires 
which, unsatisfied, eventually lead many young people into crime.! 

In Japan as in other countries the recent startling technological advances 
are creating a society where there is the leisure to enjoy life—a society, more- 
over, where man, his nerves oppressed by man-made machines and tense with 
the strain of functioning as a mere cog in the machinery of society, must either 
relax or go mad. It is undeniable, thus, that simply to work is not, as in 
the past, enough. Hence there arises a need to make life in the home pleasanter, 
and to devise ways of using leisure time to the best advantage. This need 
supplies yet another stimulus to the pleasure-loving spirit of the times. 

Unfortunately, however, the same Japanese who have hitherto attached 
so much value to industry and austerity are deplorably untrained in ways of 
making their living habits more sensible and using their spare time properly. 
This has given rise to a lot of wasteful expenditure and a great lack of balance 
in individual lives. If it is fashionable to have a car, many a Japanese will 
ignore the inadequacies of his home to buy one. If everybody plays golf, he 
sacrifices proper meals for the sake of buying the clubs. Tired out by 
amusing himself, he loses the will to work and the whole point of the “recrea- 
tion” is lost. Fortunately, people are gradually coming to realize the irrational 
and unbalanced nature of this way of doing things, and there have been in- 
creasing calls lately for a more sensible approach to life. 


1. See “Crime on the Increase,’’ Japan Quarterly Vol. VIII, No. 1, p. 10. 











Hopes in Mr. Kennedy 


Ryu Shintard 


N a CBC broadcast on December 26 last year, some three weeks before 
| the inauguration of President Kennedy, Professor Arthur Schlesinger of 
Harvard University had this to say on the attitude of the American people 

to the new Administration: 

“I think Mr. John Kennedy is certainly on the rising crest of a popular 
surge which will demand increasingly active and positive government.” 

These words can, of course, be interpreted just as they stand. Personal- 
ly, I would find a somewhat deeper meaning in them, for they imply, as a 
corollary, that American policy during the past ten years has been a failure. 
I believe this, unfortunately, to have been true. 

As I see it, however, America is a country that is for ever making new 
departures, and the fact that the American venture under the Truman and 
Eisenhower administrations has failed can be taken to mean that another 
departure will soon be made. Here, America differs from other countries: the 
instant it realizes that one try is a failure, it switches to another. Most 
countries, finding it impossible to switch course, head straight on for a crash. 
America’s strategy in World War II was, in a way, a succession of fresh starts, 
but in the end they succeeded. In international politics, however, failure is 
by no means so quickly perceived as in wartime strategy. Strategical failure 
shows itself in military defeat, but failure in international politics is more 
often than not covered up by claiming that the other side was at fault. The 
failure is not easily discovered, and even when it is, is not easy to pin down 
precisely. 

American foreign policy in the past ten years has not been all failure 
of course, but if, say, thirty-five per cent of it was a failure then so, one may 
say, was the experiment itself. This is the sense in which I use the word 
“failure.” The new departure is based on criticism, of the most unaffected 
kind, of America’s past failures, and in speaking of it people—rightly, | 
believe—used the term “hope.” 

The atmosphere of hope was not confined to America, but was equally 
strong in other countries of the world. Even the Soviet Union put aside its 
usual antagonistic attitude to America and made an almost unprecedented 
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gesture of expectation and friendship toward the new Kennedy Administration. 
Today, expectation is still as strong as ever among an overwhelming number 
of nations of the world. 

These persistent hopes were aroused not so much by the group of ex- 
cellent brains surrounding President Kennedy, nor by his apparently progres- 
sive policies, as by the basic attitude shown by the President: by his desire, 
first and foremost, to “restore world peace and American prestige” yet at the 
same time to find some solution to the international situation in its present 
perilous impasse and, in particular, to the problem of relations between East 
and West. His attitude indicates the implacable seriousness of America’s latest 
“yenture”—or, in more ordinary terminology, that President Kennedy is boldly 
determined to face the stern realities of the international situation and to find 
some safe road through those realities, and that to achieve that end he is 
acting though extremely cautiously, with deliberation. Thanks to this for- 
ward-looking attitude of the new President, many people feel they have seen, 
beyond the stern realities, a strong ray of hope for the future. 


2 


One of the sternest of the realities which the Kennedy Administration 
must, and is preparing to, face is the question of American bases overseas. 

Chester Bowles, one of President Kennedy's “brains trust,” Undersecretary 
of State and a one-time chairman of the Democratic Party’s Policy Planning 
Committee, once stressed, in connection with the Asian question, that defense 
techniques had undergone “enormous changes” as a result of the appearance 
of the 1.C.B.M. and other long-range weapons. President Kennedy himself, 
indeed, revealed in his Message to Congress that he had directed the Secretary 
of Defense to restudy “the elimination of obsolete bases and installations.” 

The basis of President Kennedy's foreign policy, and of his policy toward 
the Soviet Union in particular, is to switch East-West—especially U.S.-Soviet— 
relations from the present keen military competition to a wider, more peaceful 
economic rivalry. This is witnessed both by the President's inaugural speech 
and by his Message to Congress. The President, true, still aims apparently to 
perfect America’s military strength, since, although she must “never fear to 
negotiate,” neither must she “negotiate out of fear.” Nevertheless, the emphasis 
in his armaments program, whether it concern the construction of more and 
better Polaris-armed atomic submarines or the further development of the 
Minuteman I1.C.B.M., which can be moved about to any point on the American 
mainland, is obviously on doing away with reliance on Overseas bases. This 
is a very natural trend in view of the latest developments in military science; it 
is particularly so when one considers that American strategy vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union has changed completely since the time of the Truman Doctrine, 
which laid the foundations of the overseas bases policy. In 1947, when the 
Doctrine was established, the United States had a monopoly both of atornic 
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weapons and of strategic bombers capable of flying at speeds close to that of 
sound. Its monopoly of the atomic bomb, however, was to last only two years 
more; and since, in 1957, the Soviet Union took the lead over the United States 
in the successful firing of an I.C.B.M., world strategy between East and West 
has undergone a fundamental upheaval. These changes have had the most 
profound effect on the importance of America’s overseas bases. 

Furthermore, this profound effect has made itself felt in political rela. 
tions between the United States and the countries where it maintains bases, 
Not infrequently, this has given rise to situations extremely unfortunate for 
friendly relations between the two sides. For all their special features and 
differences, the unfortunate incidents last year in Turkey, Korea and Japan 
concealed, one suspects, certain deep feelings of uneasiness common to the 
peoples of all countries where America has bases, feelings which grow progres- 
sively deeper with the extraordinary developments made in military technology. 
Every time the international weather since 1957 has taken a stormy turn— 
irrespective of whether the source was in the Far East situation or in US- 
Soviet relations—the presence of American bases in Japan has, in fact, not so 
much reassured the Japanese people, in the way it might have done a few 
years back, as filled them with increasingly strong apprehension. 

These are by no means the only circumstances dictating a fundamental 
reconsideration by America of the question of its overseas bases. 

Another grave task facing the Kennedy Administration is that of restor- 
ing the prestige of the dollar. The basic reason why the prestige of the dollar 
has come into question is the drastic drop in America’s gold reserves. , At one 
period after the war America had gold reserves worth $24,600 million—74% 
of total reserves throughout the world. By November, 1960, they had dropped 
for the first time in twenty years below the $18,000-million mark; after reserves 
legally set aside to support the currency had been deducted, the figure was a 
mere $5,500-6,000 million. This figure was quite enough to account for 
uneasiness about the dollar when set against the approximately $20,000 million 
in foreign dollar credit in America. 

The reasons for this steep fall in gold reserves were, of course, many. 
One major cause, for example, was the weakening of the competitive power 
of American goods consequent on the economic recovery of other nations. So 
was the increase in American loans and private investment abroad. But the 
basic cause, when all is said and done, was the cost of maintaining foreign 
bases, of stationing troops in them, and of aid to the foreign countries granting 
the bases. The total sum involved was enough to convert a favorable yearly 
trade balance to a deficit in the overall balance of payments; to reduce gold 
reserves; and to cause a startling drop in the prestige of the dollar. Whether 
America likes it or not, therefore, it should give serious reconsideration to the 
question of bases as the fundamental cause of these economic troubles. 

We see, thus, that these three factors—the change in world strategy 
resulting from developments in military technology, the difficulty of political 
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relations with the nations granting bases, and uneasiness about the dollar— 
are rapidly reducing the advantages and increasing the disadvantages to America 
of bases overseas. President Kennedy’s military policies have, I am sure, taken 
full account of circumstances such as these. 

For several years it has been my firm belief, frequently stated, that U.S.- 
Japanese relations should be put on a more solid basis by means of a gradual 
loosening of the military ties, to be replaced by true friendship on a people- 
to-people basis. I believe that overall developments in the international situa- 
tion have so far proved my idea to be correct; and with the advent of the 
Kennedy Administration I feel myself backed up in my beliefs and further 
encouraged to express them. Everything must be done, I believe, to put U.S.- 
Japanese relations on the best possible footing while at the same time working 
to stabilize the situation in the Far East, and thus throughout the world as 
a whole. This also, I am confident, is an important element in the Kennedy 
Administration’s policy. To achieve this end, the two countries should begin 
by exchanging views with the frankness befitting fellow-democracies, and should 
take every opportunity to effect revisions, however minor, in the U.S.-Japanese 
Security Treaty such as will bring it in line with the rapidly changing times. 


3 


Another, equally complex and delicate, problem in which hopes are 
being pinned on the Kennedy Administration is that of Communist China. 

Now that the Kennedy Administration has brought a ray of hope for 
an overall adjustment of relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the greatest remaining world problem is that of United States relations 
with Communist China. The peoples of the two countries concerned can 
scarcely appreciate how much apprehension the antagonism between them 
causes the other countries of the Far East, or how great is the threat to world 
peace and the difficulty, accordingly, of normalizing the situation in the Far 
East and the world at large. It is no exaggeration to say, indeed, that the 
major factor aggravating the international situation at the moment is the 
excessively abnormal and excessively dangerous situation existing between the 
United States and Communist China. 

At a time when the appearance of the Kennedy Administration is general- 
ly acknowledged to mean the appearance of a “new America,” fired with a 
new determination and a new sense of responsibility toward its part in the 
creation of a new age, almost the only nation to refuse to acknowledge this 
fact is, as goes without saying, Communist China. This is all the more reason, 
though, for the Kennedy Administration to inquire deeply into the basic 
reasons why Communist China should adopt such a stubborn attitude, and to 
let Communist China know that it definitely symbolizes a “new America” 
and what that “new America” means. 


It will not be easy, of course, to solve U.S..Communist Chinese relations 
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in the complex and grave state they have reached at present, nor can American 
efforts alone be enough. The deeply rooted anti-Communist Chinese feelings 
aroused in the American people by the Korean War, if by nothing else, are a 
tragic reality. These feelings have been aggravated by the bitterly anti- 
American statements made by Communist Chinese leaders, and by the attitude 
shown by Communist China toward the Tibetan question and the Sino-Indian 
border dispute. The Kennedy Administration, on its side, might well give 
fresh consideration to the United Nations branding of Communist China as 
an “aggressor” at the time of the Korean War. 

Another thing which complicates U.S..Communist Chinese relations is 
the fact that America has a mutual defense treaty with the Nationalist Govern- 
ment in Taipeh. And what makes any solution of the question still more 
difficult is the way, to consider only the American side, popular anti-Com- 
munist Chinese feeling, the principle of respect for the United Nations, and 
the obligations of an international treaty with Taipeh are mixed up together 
and react on each other. 

It follows naturally that President Kennedy, as the directly elected rep- 
resentative of the American people, should first do something to smooth out 
popular feeling in the country. Already in his election speeches, Mr. Kennedy 
was seeking some conciliatory gesture from Communist China as a way to im- 
proving relations between the two nations. He made another, indirect, appeal 
to Communist China at his second press conference after his inauguration, when 
he declared that there was no hope of an improvement in relations until the 
Americans imprisoned in Communist China were released. Communist China 
should give these matters serious consideration, if only in the light of the 
responsibility which it shares for strengthening world peace, particularly since 
the Kennedy Administration, in its China policy as elsewhere, seems to have 
at bottom a strong determination to achieve some solution of the present 
situation. 

On the surface, of course, President Kennedy and almost all those re- 
sponsible for American foreign policy are extremely cautious—if not actually 
despairing, as things are at the moment—about the possibility of recognizing 
Communist China or of admitting it to the United Nations. All are agreed 
on this score—present Secretary of State Rusk, who was Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs at the time of the Korean War; Undersecretary 
of State Bowles, a close confidant of President Kennedy and perhaps the driving 
force behind his foreign policy; and Adlai Stevenson, United States Ambassador 
to the United Nations. Yet all these three men have also clearly recognized, 
and laid strong stress on the fact that in terms of strength Communist 
China is by now a major power. In particular, they have forcibly pointed out 
that no future disarmament agreement can be effective without Communist 
Chinese participation, and that the time is coming when it will be impossible 
any longer to exclude the Peking Government from the United Nations. They 
have also stressed that the international picture is very complex, there being 
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some nations of the West which recognize the Peking Government although 
America herself does not. 

Placed side by side and considered solely at their face value, these re- 
marks suggest something approaching a contradiction in the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration’s approach to the Chinese question. However, if one looks a little 
further beneath the surface, one can detect the pains it is taking, and its honest 
desire, to find some solution to the problem of Communist China in face of 
the latter’s unavoidable emergence on the international scene and in considera- 
tion of other factors already mentioned, such as popular feeling on the subject 
in America, the United Nations resolution, and the existence of a treaty with 
Nationalist China. Surface or not, some way out of the contradictions must, 
I believe, be found. Not only will Communist Chinese emergence into the 
field of international politics soon be unavoidable, but it is desirable and 
necessary for Communist China, for the West including America, and for the 
normalization of the world situation that Communist China should make con- 
tact with the West over a broad front in international politics and should 
enter freely into trade with the West. 

I find a most valuable hint here in a remark made by Professor Schle- 
singer in the CBS broadcast already quoted above. I am justified in finding 
it important, I feel, by the fact that before Mr. Kennedy became President 
Professor Schlesinger was one of the most influential members of his brains 
trust and has since been appointed special Presidential adviser. 

“It would seem to me,” he said, “that to get Red China plus the Soviet 
Union in a system of reliable arms control would be such a great gain for 
humanity that admission to the United Nations would be a reasonable price 
to pay for it.” 

There would seem to be good grounds where both the principles and 
the actualities of international politics are concerned for lending an ear to 
this view. 

One of the most important aims of the Kennedy Administration’s policies 
is a steady advance from supervision of armaments to true disarmament. It is 
generally accepted by now that unless Communist China is included in any 
agreement, not only on disarmament but on arms control as a preparatory 
stage toward disarmament, the agreement would lose most of its meaning. At 
the same time, participation in an agreement on arms control or disarma- 
ment would serve in itself as a declaration of the participant's peaceful inten- 
tions. The most essential condition for membership in the United Nations 
is, Of course, that the candidate should be a peace-loving nation, and this is 
incompatible with being an aggressor. Professor Schlesinger’s suggestion that 
participation in an arms control or disarmament agreement could be a quid 
pro quo for admission of Communist China into the United Nations has, thus, 
profound implications. President Kennedy's policy in solving the Chinese issue 
may well find the required key here. 

As already stated, any solution to the question of U.S.-Communist Chinese 
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relations will require some serious second thoughts on the Chinese side also, 
Like the members of the Kennedy Administration, the leaders of Communist 
China are without doubt realists in the ultimate sense of the word, and sooner 
or later the Communist Chinese will come to understand the profound im- 
plications, as a practical way of avoiding trouble between the two nations, of 
President Kennedy’s remark, made during the elections, that America must not 
be involved in war over Quemoy and Matsu. 

It is, incidentally, urgent for the sake of the settling of relations between 
Japan and Communist China also that the present struggle between American 
and Communist Chinese policies should come to an end. Attempts to adjust 
relations between Japan and Communist China cannot help but be hindered 
by this struggle, and the problem of Sino-Japanese relations, which ought to 
have been settled as soon as possible after the war, has been prolonged to a 
degree equally if not more unnecessary than in the case of the United States. 

As we have already seen, of course, a major difficulty, that of Formosa, lies 
at the heart of U.S..Communist Chinese antagonism. I would certainly not 
minimize the difficulties of this question. It is one that Japan must face 
squarely and do some hard thinking about, and if she is to adopt an ethical 
attitude she must be prepared to find herself caught uncomfortably between 
Communist China and Formosa. As a result of World War II, Japan 
relinquished her sovereignty over Formosa. The Peking Government claimed 
that Formosa was part of Chinese territory which it should govern itself. 
Around this time, however, the Nationalists formed a government in Formosa 
and established effective control of the island. America concluded a mutual 
defense treaty with this Formosan government. Quite apart from this question 
of control of the island, there is also the question of the wishes of the ten 
million inhabitants of the island, which remain obscure. The Formosan 
question is a true Gordian knot—with the one difference that to cut it would 
not only have tragic effects for all the countries concerned but might even lead 
to global disaster. Every entanglement must be carefully unraveled, with 
courage and determination, however difficult the task and however much 
patience it requires. 

The most difficult feature of the Formosan question is the absolute con- 
flict between the claims of the Peking and Taipeh governments. The Peking 
Government claims that Formosa is a part of the Chinese mainland, while 
the Taipeh Government, in Formosa, has still not abandoned its aim to control 
mainland China. The leaders of both the Peking and Taipeh governments are 
Chinese and presumably patriotic, and, being Chinese they are, I am convinced, 
realists in the larger sense of the word. The best thing of all, then, is to 
hold talks in some form or other between the Peking and Taipeh governments 
—a thing which has never been proposed before—to solve the bitter conflict 
before it leads to disaster. The suggestion will have to be put forward very 
persistently and patiently if it is to have any effect, but it would be the most 
desirable thing possible if such talks could lead to a peaceful ending to the 
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Formosan problem. Any such solution would, of course, necessitate recon- 
sideration by America of her policy concerning her overseas bases. 

All this would be extremely difficult; it would involve, moreover, the 
further question of the wishes of the ten million islanders themselves, of which 
every possible account should be taken in any discussions between the Peking 
and Taipeh governments. The most desirable thing at the present stage in the 
interests of solving the Formosan problem, including all the questions just 
dealt with, is that Washington, Peking and Taipeh should consider the situa- 
tion from the broadest viewpoint and show a true willingness to further 
the cause of peace. 

For all the difficulties of the problem, to conclude that talks between 
the Peking and Taipeh governments would be impossible or fruitless would 
leave only one alternative: to rely principally on the wishes of the islanders 
themselves in achieving a solution of the Formosan question. This would 
involve those concerned in another problem: in what proportion to combine 
men from the present Nationalist Government, or from the mainland, with 
islanders in the new political setup; and they would have to decide what 
should happen to Formosa in the future, too. Should they, however, decide 
to make Formosa independent, then it should preferably be “neutralized” under 
guarantees from the U.S. and the Soviet Union. This would have an incal- 
culable effect in calming the situation in the Far East, by removing the present 
perilous state of tension. And the new situation would contribute to an 
unimaginable degree to the cause of world peace. 


4 


The two most important questions facing the Kennedy Administration 
—U.S. bases and the problem of Communist China—are important questions 
for Japan as well. President Kennedy looks on the present moment as a time 
of “peril” and of “opportunity.” For Japan, the base question, at least, in- 
tensifies in many ways the sense of “peril.” So long as the Kennedy Administra- 
tion keeps its policies in line with the main trends in the international situa- 
tion, however, this same base question could lead to an admirable “opportunity” 
to bring about truly friendly relations between the U.S. and Japan. At the 
same time, America’s policy toward Communist China will have a deep in- 
fluence on the question of relations between Japan and Communist China also. 

The basis of the Kennedy Administration’s policy toward Japan is said 
to be to find out what the Japanese people really think. In taking up the 
above problems and making demands on the Kennedy Administration, I have 
been prompted not only by the desire to see true friendship between Japan 
and America, but also by the belief that to express the Japanese viewpoint 
thus frankly is in line with the Administration’s own approach. It remains 
for the various authorities concerned in that Administration to give some 
really understanding study to this viewpoint. 
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The Dollar Crisis and the Cold War 


Watanabe Seiki 


HE problem of the “Gold and Dollar Crisis” is a grave one for the Amer- 
fs ican people, but concern over the same problem has also been growing 
here in Japan, far away across the Pacific Ocean. The reason for this 
is that the steps which America is taking or may take in order to solve the 
problem may well, directly or indirectly, have a strongly adverse effect on the 
Japanese economy. For better or for worse, America is the principal banker of 
the Free World, and the future of the Japanese economy is closely linked with 
that of the dollar. “Living with the Dollar,” a phase coined by The Eco- 
nomist, is often heard in Japan. It is as valid now at the time of the “Dollar 
Crisis” as it was in the days when we suffered from the “Dollar Shortage,” 
and well reflects the deep concern we all have for the fate of the dollar. 

Nevertheless, the concern felt by the Japanese people at this time stems 
not only from these economic aspects of the problem. “The Gold and Dollar 
Crisis” is in its outward appearances an economic problem; the measures taken 
by the United States to adjust the situation, and their effects on Japan, will 
appear to be matters of economics. But the “Gold and Dollar Crisis” is by 
no means a purely economic problem; its roots are deeply buried in the inter- 
national relationships of the world today. It is particularly closely bound up 
with the world policies and military strategy adopted in the past by America in 
her role as a leader in international affairs. 

The “Gold and Dollar Crisis” may be said to mark the end of an era, 
in the sense that America can no longer afford to bear, as she has done in 
the past, virtually the whole of the enormous expense of the Cold War; some 
new arrangement has to be devised. Japan’s concern, therefore, is directed at 
the way the American people size up and adapt themselves to the requirements 
of the new era. The choice facing America is whether she will endeavor to 
persuade the other countries of the Free World to shoulder a share of the 
burden appropriate to their means and to the demands of the Cold War or 
whether she will, perhaps slowly, change her policies in such a way as to reduce 
the expenses of the Cold War; whichever course America chooses, the con- 
sequences might well be grave, not only for Japan but for world peace itself. 

For these reasons, we watch with deep concern to see how the new 
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Kennedy Administration will handle the “Gold and Dollar Crisis” bequeathed 
it by the Eisenhower Administration. President Kennedy, after stating, in 
his State of the Union Message, his firm resolve not to allow an increase in 
the U. S. price of gold and to use every means to maintain the value of the dollar, 
outlined in his special message to Congress on America’s international payments 
position and the gold question, various far-reaching and concrete measures 
whereby he proposed to further this resolve. Certainly, when compared with 
those of the Eisenhower era, Kennedy's policies seem designed to attack the 
various problems in a refreshingly frank and venturesome spirit and represent 
a real advance on the stop-gap measures of the past. 

Nevertheless, we have the feeling that the measures do not go far enough, 
and that since the crisis is not entirely economic in content, it is not correct 
to depend entirely on economic measures to deal with it. The “Gold and 
Dollar Crisis” began to assume serious proportions after the autumn of 1960, 
and no one would deny that the greater part of the problem lay in the 
rapid increase in the outflow of dollars from the U.S. in the form of short- 
term international investments. In 1960 the overall deficit in the United States 
international balance of payments was $3,800 million, of which over $2,000 
million, however, represented the movement of such “hot money,” with the 
result that the outflow of gold, which at one time had slowed down, again 
assumed serious proportions. Because of this, it is easy to get the impression 
that the present crisis is of a temporary nature and that drastic measures to 
correct the situation may not be necessary. 

It is true, of course, that the large-scale movement of short-term invest- 
ment funds is closely bound up with the large gap between the American 
economy on the one hand and of European and other industrialized countries 
on the other. Differences in respective levels of economic activity cause the 
international equilibrium of rates of interest to be upset; significant differences 
in the levels of interest rates in different countries immediately cause rapid 
movements of short-term investment funds as they seek relatively favorable 
rates of interest. Since free convertibility has been restored among the leading 
world currencies this is unavoidable. But as, in time, the present gap between 
the American and European economies adjusts itself, there will be a flow of 
funds in the opposite direction. Thus, if America herself avoids any further 
reductions in the rate of interest on short-term funds and other industrialized 
countries assist in defending the dollar by measures calculated to limit the gap 
in international rates of interest, then one can foresee a cessation of the large- 
scale outflow of funds from the U.S. and an improvement in the dollar crisis. 

In theory, such is what one would expect to happen, but in practice the 
problem is not so simple. Even with considerable differences in international 
levels of rate of interest, the dollar crisis would not have been so extreme in 
form and abrupt in its appearance, if there had been the same faith in the 
strength of the dollar which we have witnessed in the past. But faith in the 
dollar is now dwindling, so that if such differences in international interest 
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rates recur—which is, of course, a definite possibility—then we can expect a 
recurrence of the “Gold and Dollar Crisis;” more important still, one may 
conclude that the seeds of such crises are present in the American economy itself. 

In the three years since 1958 the deficit in America’s balance of payments 
has been both large and chronic in nature, exceeding $10 billion in total. 
It was this, plus the fact that apparently no real effort was being made to 
correct the situation, which was the true cause of the “Gold and Dollar Crisis,” 
leading as it did to a loss of faith in the strength of the dollar. Moreover, 
this is not merely a blemish on the face of the American economy which 
can be expected to disappear with time. As President Kennedy recognized in 
his “Message,” America has a “basic deficit,” an illness with its roots deep in 
the structure of the economy. In fact, the illness would seem to be one which 
extends beyond economics to all fields of political and military affairs and 
which will not respond to mere first-aid treatment. In order better to diagnose 
the true nature of the illness, let us take a closer look at the historical develop- 
ment of the problem. ; 

After the end of the Second World War, and until the Korean War, it 
almost seemed as though America had the monopoly of the world’s productive 
resources and wealth, and had things to sell but nothing to buy from others. 
Compared with before the War, America’s imports had increased by a mere 
30%, the level of her exports varied from year to year but generally represented 
an increase of between 80% to 160% on the prewar level. Her balance of 
internaticnal payments reflected this situation, the normal surplus on ordinary 
accoup* varying between $5,000 million and $8,000 million. The rest of the 
world suffered from the “Dollar Shortage’’—in this context, dollars and gold 
being synonymous. 

In the period up to about 1957, however, the export industries of 
Western Europe and Japan began to regain their competitive strength, and 
to win new places for themselves; at any rate, American goods began to lose 
the dominant position which they had held in world markets. Eventually, 
America’s balance of payments went into the red, but still to the extent of no 
more than $1,000 million per annum, which was of little moment in view 
of the large reserves America had by this time accumulated. There was no 
weakening of faith in the strength of the dollar, and the deficit on America’s 
balance of payments did net assume the proportions of a “Gold and Dollar 
Crisis.” On the contrary, the deficit was regarded as an alleviation of the 
“Dollar Shortage” in Western Europe and Japan, and as assisting in the 
achievement of greater international liquidity. 

Subsequently, after the Suez crisis, there was a time when America’s ex- 
ports increased and it seemed as though the deficit in her international balance 
of payments had disappeared; such was, however, not really the case; in 1958 
it amounted to $3,400 million and in 1959 to $3,800 million. During 1960 the 
nature of the illness began to be appreciated and some remedial measures 
were taken, but these were of no avail; all that had happened, rather, was 
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that the incubation period had come to an end. 

The “basic deficit” in America’s balance of payments did not thus, appear 
overnight. At the time when the relative competitive strength of American 
products began to decline, there was, as a result of the demands of the Cold 
War, a considerable increase in American spending abroad, and the increase 
in exports was not sufficient to cover the whole of her outgoings. The position 
became chronic, and it is from this stage that one can begin to point correctly 
to a “basic deficit.” 

Let us now revert to the more immediate position. During 1960, 
America’s balance of trade in goods and services showed a surplus of $5,800 
million. Since, in 1959, the corresponding surplus amounted to no more than 
$2,200 million, this improvement was remarkable; the surplus in fact, was 
the largest since 1957 when the effects of the Suez crisis were being felt. 
Part of the reason for the increase is attributable to non-recurring exports 
such as those of jet planes and raw cotton, but of more importance was a 
remarkable increase in demand for U.S. goods due to prosperity in Western 
Europe and in Japan. The countries in question, relieved of the “Dollar 
Shortage,”” took steps to remove restrictions on their imports, especially, dis- 
criminatory restrictions on American products. In spite of these favorable 
circumstances for her trade in goods and services, America had an overall 
deficit in her balance of payments for the year to the tune of $3,800 million. 

If one excludes the outflow of short-term investment funds from the 
factors which produced this deficit on overall balance of payments, most of 
what remain are private overseas investment, military and economic assistance, 
and expenditures in relation to overseas military bases; each of these last three 
principal items of expenditure accounts for roughly the same sum. Significantly, 
the last two items, both of them intimately related to the Cold War, accounted 
between them for no less than $6,000 million of expenditure. They are so 
big that even if private overseas investment were reduced to zero, still the 
deficit in the balance of international payments would not have been eliminated. 

With the exception of the period immediately after the Suez crisis (1957), 
America has not once since 1950 had a surplus in her balance of payments. 
This fact alone clearly indicates that the problem of the “basic deficit” is no 
easy one to tackle. In tackling it, the Kennedy Administration has chosen to 
place emphasis on the achievement of the maximum possible increase in U.S. 
exports; the effort is to be made to achieve equilibrium, not by quantitative 
and tariff restrictions on imports, but at the highest level of trade, through 
an expansion of exports. This necessitates a strong appeal to other countries 
to allow the maximum freedom of trade and exchange, and, above all, a major 
effort on America’s part to restore the competitive strength of her products 
in world markets. The chosen strategy of the new Administration will, there- 
fore, use such means as fiscal and monetary policies aimed at stimulating 
economic activity, the promotion of investment to modernize production 
facilities, increase the rate of economic growth and lower costs, the overall 
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objective being the expansion of the export surplus. 

Whilst such measures are also, in theory, appropriate to internal demands 
of the economy such as the ending of the recession and restoration of economic 
growth, they involve a danger of the inflation that goes with economic expan. 
sion. The difficult problem arises thus, of whether America should take this 
risk or plump for stability without much business expansion. Either way, the 
road will not be easy. 

The achievement of economic growth whilst maintaining full employ- 
ment, together with support of the value of the currency without upsetting the 
stability of the economy, were the two obvious objectives of the 1946 Employ- 
ment Act, but it is by no means an easy task to succeed in the one direction 
without courting disaster in the other. When economic stagnation has its 
origin on the demand rather than the supply side, it is a relatively simple 
matter to stimulate the economy by using fiscal and monetary measures to 
increase etfective demand. On the other hand, however, these same measures 
can easily open the door to creeping inflation, speculation against the dollar, 
and unwelcome increases in costs. The Kennedy Administration, aware of these 
facts, has resisted the long-standing demand of the Democratic Party and 
refused to embrace policies of fiscal expansion, declaring it will endeavor to 
work within the limits of the budget submitted by the previous administration. 
It proposes not only to avoid creeping inflation but to go further and reduce 
costs by devising countermeasures for unfair fixing of prices by monopoly in- 
dustries and raising of wage rates through abuse of the power of trade-union 
organization. The President’s Message incorporates a number of quite radical 
proposals aiming at the stabilization of prices and wages through, for instance, 
the establishment of a Consultative Committee composed of representatives of 
labor, management and independent parties. It also proposes measures designed 
to allow the President more power to intervene directly in this field. To 
promote capital investment, there is a promise of lower rates of interest on long- 
term funds, those for short-term funds remaining unchanged for the time being. 
All this highlights the fact that the overriding need to protect the strength of 
the currency strictly limits the ability to adopt policies designed to foster 
economic growth, restore international competitive strength and stimulate ex- 
ports. In other words, one can already see a turning in the policy road which 
the Kennedy Administration has chosen. 

The President also stated that if they prove necessary to protect the 
dollar, other means may be utilized such as a relaxation of the legal gold 
reserve requirements and the use of America’s drawing rights on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

At present America’s gold holdings amount to $17,400 million, less than 
the so-called “crisis” level of $18,000 million. Of this, some $11,500 million 
is absolutely indispensable, representing the “legal reserve’ of one-quarter 
of the outstanding currency issue and deposits of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
The remaining $6,000 million or so must underwrite foreign governments 
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short-term credit balances vis-a-vis America (dollar balances), though these 
at present total no less than $20,000 million. Of course, there is little likeli- 
hood that foreign countries will all at the same time try to withdraw from 
America their short-term funds, but this does not alter the fact that, undeniably, 
America has a latent insufficiency of gold holdings. 

One can, therefore, understand why it was necessary for the Kennedy 
Administration to consider the possibility of changing the gold reserve require- 
ment or else of exercising drawing rights on IMF gold. Without doubt, the 
expression of such intentions had a strong psychological effect in dispelling 
fears of an appreciation in the price of gold or devaluation of the dollar. During 
January 1961, gold was leaving the U.S.A. at an annual rate of $4,000 million, 
but the outflow slackened during the first week of February to a rate of $1,300 
million; similarly, the price of gold on the London market fell to $35.19 per 
ounce, the first time in four months that it had fallen below the gold import 
point. It is yet too early to say whether or not this easing of the situation 
will continue, but certainly Kennedy’s State of the Union Message had a strong 
psychological effect. 

The essence of the problem, however, lies in the fact that the dollar, 
which at the moment has fallen from its high status equal with that of gold, 
is still to be called upon to understudy gold in the international monetary 
system. And, though America may accord special treatment to foreign govern- 
ments’ deposits by paying on them a special, high rate of interest, if the 
Kennedy Administration fails to wipe out the “basic deficit” in her balance 
of payments, and if international faith in the strength of the dollar is not 
supported by some positive and concrete facts, then inevitably the incentive to 
insure against the worst and exchange dollar holdings for gold will continue. 

The Kennedy Administration anticipates that the high level of exports 
will continue in 1961 and that, if its policies of “Buy American, Ship Amer- 
ican,” easier export finance, and exhortations to foreign countries to free trade 
and exchange have favorable effects then there may be a fair reduction in the 
$3,800 million deficit in America’s balance of payments. For our part, we have 
great respect for the determination of the Kennedy Administration and believe 
that we must do all within our power to help. But as to whether or not the con- 
templated treatment is adequate to the ailment, we must confess that we are 
still very doubtful. 

Of course, we must avoid hasty judgments, and must watch the progress 
of events with great attention. The present is a time when hopes and fears 
are inextricably woven together, so that all that one can say with any degree 
of certainty is that the way out of the “Gold and Dollar Crisis” will not 
be am easy one. But what we find particularly frustrating and disappoint- 
ing is the Kennedy Administration’s failure to give any sign at all of being pre- 
pared to take the knife to the enormous expenses of the Cold War, which must, 
surely, be the biggest reason for the “Basic Deficit.” If it were impossible to 
economize in this field, we would understand; but we cannot believe this to be 
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the case. Moreover, if the scalpel were used here, the operation would be a 
simple and relatively painless one. 

In her attempt to escape from the present fairly severe recession, America 
has produced an emergency policy which consists of twelve separate items. At 
the same time, however, she seeks to solve the problem of a long-term stagna- 
tion in which her labor and capital resources are persistently underemployed. 
America, blessed as she is with the most plentiful resources in the world, has 
at the moment the lowest rate of economic growth; but this she must at all 
costs remedy if she is to meet Khrushchev’s threats to “catch up and overtake 
America.” America’s problems, involving as they do her whole pride as a na- 
tion, are problems of the first importance; yet in both the fiscal and the inter- 
national payments field, they are above all conditioned by the increasing 
demands of the Cold War. In the attempt to keep the budget within certain 
bounds, any increase in expenditures must vie with the demands of national 
security; if financial restraints are relaxed, the balance of international pay- 
ments is upset and stability of the dollar threatened. 

With these realities in mind, we can only conclude, apart from persuad- 
ing other countries to shoulder more of the burden of defense and aid to under- 
developed nations, America has to bring herself to make a more fundamental 
reappraisal of the situation. For instance, with the appearance of the Polaris- 
carrying nuclear submarines and of the Minuteman intercontinental ballistic 
missile, there must surely have occurred a change in the strategic value of over- 
seas bases. Some of these overseas bases are now valueless other than as mistaken 
symbols of American prestige, and continue to be maintained merely through 
inertia and the lack of a dynamic and constructive foreign policy. With a 
change in method, immediate dollar savings ought to be possible here, without 
any endangering of national security. 

To advance the argument one step further, much as it will no doubt 
pain the American reader, it is a fact that, in Asia, America is often bolster- 
ing up most corrupt and undemocratic regimes, and by bases, dollars and any 
other means to hand trying to prevent political landslides. The support of anti- 
Communist regimes is necessary no doubt, in order to thwart the designs of 
the U.S.S.R. and China; but, at the same time, there is a violent contradiction 
when the defense and fostering of liberty and democracy degenerates into the 
support of dictatorial and undemocratic regimes. It is for this reason that the 
U.S.S.R. and China have won victories among the backward nations without 
the firing of a single shot loud enough to ring round the world, at the same 
time that America, pouring in her dollars, has come to be hated by the common 
people there. What America has been able to purchase with bases and dollars 
is not always true friendship and respect. It is precisely her profligate use 
of the dollar which has often produced for America a “basic deficit,” invited a 
“Gold and Dollar Crisis” and caused her to inflict wounds on her own national 
prestige. 

One may admit that it is not possible to cut the costs of the Cold War 
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immediately and on a large scale. Even so, one may equally insist that it 
should not be difficult to achieve far better results with far fewer dollars, if 
the situation is bravely reviewed and policies, once forced on America and still 
persisted in, are replaced by something new, dynamic and creative. In this 
respect we have great hopes that President Kennedy will exert his pioneering 
spirit and find another “New Frontier.” 

The President himself, in a Senate speech in June 1960, suggested that 
where it had ceased to be politically possible for America any longer to main- 
tain her overseas bases, she must begin to devise alternatives. Again, in his 
Strategy for Peace, published about the same time, he says that since America 
joined the ranks of the Great Powers contrary to her true impulses, America has 
been diverted from the course she thought was right for reasons of mere prestige. 
We trust that these were not merely President Kennedy’s thoughts at a time 
when he was free of the ultimate responsibility. His Administration includes 
such progressive politicians as Stevenson and Bowles and such advanced in- 
tellects as Rostow and Schlesinger. It is our earnest hope that with such eminent 
personages in command, a breakthrough can be made on the foreign policy 
front. Such a breakthrough would not only restore U.S. prestige and give 
America the initiative in the foreign policy field, but would open the way 
to a solution of the “basic deficit” and an escape from the “Gold and Dollar 
Crisis.” We should like the American people to know that this is what we, 
here in one corner of Asia, hope of the Kennedy Administration. 











The Introduction of Chinese Culture 
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HEN we compare the general attitude of present-day Japanese with 
that of the peoples of the Southeast Asian countries, or at least with 
that of Chinese and Indians, we notice one point of striking difference. 

While both Chinese and Indians appear to have the greatest confidence in the 
worth of their own cultures, a similar confidence is by no means universal 
among the Japanese. 

The Chinese, it is true, during the early years of this century, and 
particularly in 1917 at the time of the New Life Movement, were often impelled 
to deny the worth of traditional Chinese thought and literature. There was 
a tendency to disparage everything that smacked of the old civilization of China, 
a tendency strongly reflected in the works of the novelist Lu Hsiin, and “Down 
with Confucianism!” was a popular slogan of the day. 

This attitude did not prevail for long, however, and is scarcely to be met 
with today, at least among the Chinese on the continent. Though the present 
Communist regime proclaims itself to be based solidly upon the ideology of 
Marx and Lenia, it lavishes praise upon the cultural heritage of former times. 
“Great” and “superior” are the epithets most often used to describe the achieve- 
ments of China’s past, and indeed the might of modern China is regarded as 
a natural outgrowth of the greatness of its past. A glance at the literary out- 
put of the continent will confirm this, where we find reprints, commentaries 
and studies of early classics such as the Book of Odes, the poetry of Ch’ii Yiian, 
Li Po, Tu Fu or Po Chii-i, or the novels Shui-hu-chuan and Hung-lou-meng, 
appearing in greater profusion than ever before. 

In the case of India I cannot speak from any deep knowledge of that 
nation’s past. But among the Indians I have met, I have never encountered 
any, whether philosophers, social scientists, or poets, who did not speak of 
their own culture with intense and passionate pride. Indeed their confidence 
in the worth of their own culture seemed even more unshakable, if that is 
possible, than that of the Chinese. It is to this attitude that we must contrast 
the typical Japanese one of doubt and disapprobation. There is probably no 
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country in Asia that appears to have less confidence in its traditional culture 
than Japan. 

It is important, however, to point out here a second, and by no means 
unrelated phenomenon: the fact that there is probably no other country in 
Asia which is so acutely sensitive to the existence of foreign cultures. To turn 
again to the field of literature for confirmation, it is probably safe to say that 
no other Asian country can match Japan in the number of readers of foreign 
literature. It is true that the Japanese literature of the last hundred years 
enjoys a wide popularity in Japan these days, and the best known authors such 
as Natsume Séseki or Tanizaki Junichiré probably attract more readers than 
Tolstoi, for example. But if we leave aside the most illustrious names and ask, 
for instance, whether Mori Ogai commands a larger public than Flaubert, we 
would be hard put for an answer. 

Not only the extent to which foreign literature is read, but the place it 
occupies in the curriculum of the average Japanese university will serve to 
support my contention. In most universities the department of Japanese 
literature functions side by side with those of Chinese, English, French and 
German literature, and in the major universities with those of Indian, Greek, 
Latin, Italian and Russian literature as well. Yet at present the largest number 
of students are to be found in the French department, with the English depart- 
ment running a close second. In enrollment, Japanese literature ordinarily 
ranks rather far down the line. The same holds true in the field of philosophy. 
While courses are offered on practically every major Western thinker from Plato 
to Sartre, there is hardly a course in the entire country devoted to Japanese 
thought. 

I will not attempt to cite here all the more obvious manifestations of 
this interest in foreign cultures—the craze for foreign movies, the radio and 
television singers who serenade us from morning to night with foreign songs, 
the Japanese girls who dye their hair red. I would like to mention only one 
more manifestation, the regrettable tendency of some Japanese to look to Amer- 
ica and Western Europe, and others to look to the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China, for a total and unconditionally accepted system of values. This 
tendency to seek a standard of values abroad, or, to put it another way, to 
believe that each step which brings one’s own culture closer to those of foreign 
nations is a step in the direction of progress, is extremely common among 
Japanese. It is so common, in fact, that we have difficulty even recognizing it. 

It is generally supposed that this attitude originated with the policy of 
deliberate Europeanization adopted by the Meiji Government toward the end 
of the last century. This interpretation is not wholly wrong, by any means. 
But I wonder if in itself it is adequate to explain the phenomenon. It is an 
interpretation which, it seems to me, takes too little account of the past history 
of Japanese civilization. 

Acute sensitivity to the civilizations of foreign nations would seem, on 
the contrary, to be a very old trait in Japanese life, and the attitude of present- 
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day Japanese no more than a carry-over, for the most part, of habits formed 
far in the past. This habitual sensitivity is based upon the fact that Japanese 
civilization from its very outset grew up in an awareness of foreign civilizations 
and moreover worked with all speed to take over and adapt many foreign 
elements to serve as a basis for its own civilization. 

By foreign civilization here I mean of course the civilization of China. 
Just as the West has been the standard of value for modern Japan, so China 
was the standard of value in the centuries before the Meiji era. 

The contrast between the Chinese and Japanese attitudes toward foreign 
cultures is thus no sharper today than it has been in the past. For over a 
thousand years the Chinese remained all but ignorant of the existence of any 
culture outside their own, and their attitude was consequently one of indif- 
ference. The attitude of the Japanese was the exact antithesis, and their pre- 
sent interest in foreign countries is hence not a new phenomenon but merely 
a shifting of attention from its old focus on China to newer areas of interest. 

The extent to which Japanese civilization was founded upon elements 
borrowed from that of China is well exemplified by the fact that no system of 
writing existed in Japan until Chinese characters and the Chinese language were 
imported from abroad. The earliest example we have of an attempt by a 
Japanese to write in a foreign language is the Seventeen-Article Constitution of 
Prince Shétoku (573-621), an excellent piece of Chinese prose. Early portraits 
of Prince Shétoku show him wearing pure Chinese dress, just as most Japanese 
men today wear Western dress, and flanked by two young boys in the manner 
of a Chinese ruler. Moreover, moving to a slightly later period, the collection 
of furnishings and art objects preserved in the Shés6-in in Nara testify to the 
degree to which their original owners, Emperor Shému (701-756) and his consort, 
Empress Kémy6, had striven to surround themselves with the emblems of 
Chinese culture. It is also of interest to note that the curriculum of the uni- 
versity established by government order in 718 consisted entirely of studies in 
the Chinese classics. Present-day departments of philosophy which offer noth- 
ing but courses in foreign thought are thus not the novelty they seem. 

But although Japan never ceased to be aware of the existence of Chinese 
civilization, the degree of interest which it took in that civilization naturally 
varied in different periods of Japanese history. During the Asuka and Nara 
periods, the Japanese had worked feverishly to import from China what in- 
stitutions and techniques they felt would be useful in the development of their 
own civilization, and the taste for Chinese learning and culture continued to 
flourish during the early Heian Period. After the death in 903 of the famous 
scholar and statesman Sugawara-no-Michizane, himself one of the greatest 
masters of Chinese learning, the fever began to decline. The court no longer 
maintained formal diplomatic relations with China, Chinese books were not 
studied with the same fervor as in the past, and fewer and fewer scholars were 
capable of writing respectable Chinese. This same relative lack of interest 
carried over into the following Kamakura Period, except, that during that era, 
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because of the threat of Mongol invasion, the Japanese were forced to take 
cognizance at least of the military situation on the mainland. It is interesting 
to note that it was during this lull in the craze for Chinese culture that many 
of the masterpieces of native Japanese literature such as the Tale of Genji were 
written, and distinctively Japanese forms of Buddhism were developed under 
the leadership of men like H6énen, Nichiren and Shinran. 

But this situation was not to continue for long, and in time both the 
interest in the continent, and the closer relations which it inspired, revived. 
The interest this time was centered particularly on Zen Buddhism, and the 
relations took the form of visits to the mainland by Japanese monks and visits 
to Japan by Zen monks of China. Eisai, who journeyed to Sung China in the 
twelfth century, and Dégen, who went there in the following century, are only 
the most famous among a host of Japanese monks who visited the continent 
in search of new Buddhist books and doctrines. In addition the H6jé regents, 
who wielded actual contro! of the Kamakura Shogunate, welcomed a succession 
of eminent Chinese monks to the country, and one of them, H6j6 Sanetoki 
(1224-1276), gathered together a large collection of Chinese books of all kinds, 
which in time became the basis of the famous Kanazawa Library. 

Let us move on now to the Tokugawa era, when Japanese interest in 
and enthusiasm for Chinese culture reached its greatest height. I shall cite first 
a few examples to illustrate the degree to which the Japanese of this period 
looked to China for their standard of values. First we may note the extraor- 
dinary number of schools in which Chinese subjects were taught. Each of the 
daimy6 throughout the country established an official school in his own fief, 
while at Yushima in Edo the Tokugawa Shogunate set up under its direct 
supervision the Shdhei-k6 or School of Prosperous Peace. In all of these gov- 
ernment-sponsored schools the curriculum, or at least the most important part 
of it, centered about the Four Books and the Five Classics, that is, the traditional 
texts of Chinese Confucian philosophy. The teachers and students in these 
schools were expected not only to read Chinese with the same facility as a native 
of China, but also to be able to write Chinese poetry and prose. The professors 
enjoyed a higher social status than a university professor in Japan today, and 
were treated with all the respect due to the most important officials of the 
Government. 

In addition to these government schools, there were a number of private 
schools established in the cities by Confucian scholars, mainly for the education 
of the merchant class. Among the most famous of these were the Kogi-d6 in 
Kyoto, founded by 1t6 Jinsai, and the Kaitoku-d6 in Osaka. 

Second we should note the large number of Chinese books that were im- 
ported for use in these various schools or for the enjoyment of ordinary citizens 
who were unconnected with the schools. Japan today is noted for the large 
quantity of foreign books it imports, but this is merely a continuation of the 
practice begun in Tokugawa times. 

The buyer of the greatest number of Chinese books was the official uni- 
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versity of the Shogunate, the Shdohei-k6, and its library, which now forms part of 
the Naikaku Bunko Library, constitutes one of the largest collections of Chinese 
books in the world. The various daimyé, though on a smaller scale, were also 
avid buyers of Chinese books, sending their agents to Nagasaki to order new 
books through the Chinese merchants there and to buy up the latest editions 
that were brought to the port. As a result of these efforts, present-day scholars 
of Chinese literature in Japan such as myself encounter few of the difficulties 
faced by our colleagues in Western studies in securing the necessary materials 
for our researches. Numerous editions of the best known poets such as Tu Fu, 
Li Po or Su Tung-p’o are to be found in libraries throughout Japan, while in 
the case of certain subjects, such as the Five Classics or the works of Po Chii-i, 
it is probable that our libraries contain a greater wealth of material than those 
in present-day China. 

The men of the Tokugawa Period not only bought up large quantities 
of Chinese books from the mainland, but also turned out a great many Japa- 
nese editions of Chinese works. In a sense these were reprints, but in a sense 
they were also translations, since almost all of them not only reproduced the 
Chinese texts and commeniaries, but added the okurigana or reading marks 
that indicate how the text is to be read in Japanese word order. 

Thus Japan during the Tokugawa Period was inundated with a flood 
of Chinese literature, and Chinese studies occupied the place of honor in the 
learning of the time. Chinese studies were not the province of Buddhist monks 
alone, as in earlier times, nor of the professional Confucian scholars, but were 
widely diffused throughout society and formed the basis for the general educa- 
tion of the members of the samurai and merchant classes. 

The original incentive for this devotion to Chinese learning was the fact 
that Ieyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate, adopted Chinese philoso- 
phy, particularly the Neo-Confucian philosophy of Chu Hsi and his school, as 
the official doctrine of his new regime. The interest in Chinese studies, fostered 
originally by Ieyasu’s policy, continued to grow, and reached a new height in 
the era of the fourth and fifth Shoguns, Ietsuna and Tsunayoshi. This was 
due mainly to the efforts of the Confucian scholar It6 Jinsai (1627-1705). 

It6 Jinsai, along with Motoori Norinaga, was one of the most original 
scholars of the Tokugawa era. The son of a Kyoto lumber merchant, he 
showed a fondness for learning from an early age. He first studied Buddhism, 
and later turned his attention to the Neo-Confucian philosophy of Chu Hsi. 
It was not long, however, before he began to entertain grave doubts about the 
interpretations of Confucian thought expounded by Chu Hsi and the other 
Sung scholars and, setting aside their theories, he turned to the original texts 
of Confucianism in an effort to discover for himself their true meaning. Neo- 
Confucianism taught that man is endowed at birth with a Heaven-given element 
of li or “principle,” but that this element is in most men obscured and clouded 
by physical desire. Jinsai, on the basis of a careful study of the early texts, 
concluded, however, that this was merely a supposition of the Neo-Confucian 
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scholars and did not represent the original teaching of Confucius and his dis- 
ciples. Convinced that he had, through his scientific researches, rediscovered 
the true meaning of Confucianism, he set about propounding his new interpre- 
tation and won many adherents among the scholars of his time. Something 
of the measure of his greatness may be judged from the fact that his ideas in 
many respects anticipated those of later Chinese scholars, who, unaware of his 
work, employed the same methods of investigation and reached the same con- 
clusions some hundred years later. 

It may be well here to describe in brief the main points of Jinsai’s 
philosophy, which commanded such respect and admiration among the men of 
his time. First is his assertion that man is an active being, activity constituting 
the outstanding characteristic of his existence. This led Jinsai to reject the 
Neo-Confucian view that human desires, which for him are the expression of 
this active nature of man, must be rigidly controlled in order that man may 
return to a negative and quietistic state and thus preserve the “Heavenly 
principle” with which he is endowed. 

A second characteristic is Jinsai’s emphasis upon concrete and positive 
evidence, as contrasted to the tendency of the Neo-Confucian scholars toward 
idealization and abstract metaphysical speculation. Such an attitude led him 
to value breadth of learning, and to regard knowledge that is based on extensive 
reading as the prerequisite for all philosophical speculation. It was his conten- 
tion that, while there are no perfect books in the world, there are likewise no 
books that are completely worthless. The works of the Sung scholars were 
certainly not without their flaws, he believed, while even novels or plays had 
something of value in them for the thoughtful scholar. 

Along with this emphasis upon extensive learning went a similar em- 
phasis upon common sense. Though one should be widely read, he should 
never forget, urged Jinsai, that the theory of explanation that accords best with 
common sense is generally the one which is closed to the truth. The Analects 
of Confucius is concerned not with wonders or abstruse doctrines, but with or- 
dinary, common sense ideas and affairs, and for this very reason, he asserted, it 
is the greatest book in the world. 

He also opposed the Neo-Confucianists for their strong tendency toward 
puritanism and doctrinairism. This element of puritanism, derived from the 
metaphysical views of the Neo-Confucian scholars, was already an important 
factor in the philosophy of Chu Hsi, and after Neo-Confucian thought had 
been introduced to Japan, there was a tendency for it to become associated with 
bushido or the native Japanese code of the warrior, and for this strict and 
puritanical side of its thought to receive even greater emphasis. The Neo- 
Confucianists set up their abstract ideal of “principle,” and on the basis of 
this concept proceeded to pass judgment upon all events and beings in the 
world. Good and bad were fixed once and for all, without the least possibility 
of extenuation, and scholars were expected to abide strictly by what was right 
and to condemn all others who departed from these inexorable standards. To 
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such an inflexible attitude Jinsai was vehemently opposed. 

In the society of his time it was generally assumed that a subject who 
sacrifices his life for his lord is worthy to be called a loyal retainer. Such an 
act of loyalty, however, according to Jinsai, is only a momentary fulfillment of 
duty, a seemingly difficult deed which is in fact quite easy to perform. On the 
contrary, the truly loyal subject is one who can, by patience and untiring effort, 
induce his lord to follow a morally upright and worthy course of action, an 
accomplishment which often appears easy but is actually very difficult. 

Such, then, are the main points of Jinsai’s philosophy. It is impossible 
here to deal with all the other important scholars of Chinese learning who 
flourished at this time. One more, however, deserves to be mentioned because 
of the originality of his ideas and his influence upon the thinking of the time. 

Ogyii Sorai (1666-1728), who won favor with the eighth Shogun, Yoshi- 
mune, had studied both the orthodox teachings of the Neo-Confucian school 
and those of It6 Jinsai. A man of great self-confidence, who proclaimed himself 
to be the finest scholar in Japan, he in time developed his own school of 
thought, which sought even more than those of his predecessors to turn the 
attention of Japanese to Chinese learning. According to him, the standard for 
all cultural values was to be looked for in the works of the sages and statesmen 
of ancient China. These he took as the basis for all his doctrines and regarded 
as the only criterion of worth. Hence for him moral attainment was to be 
gotten not through self-reflection or contemplation, but through study alone, 
and study for him meant the study of the writings of the early Chinese sages, 
the Five Classics as compiled and edited by Confucius. 

Jinsai had regarded the Analects, the record of Confucius’s own words 
and actions, as the cornerstone of his teaching and the most valuable work of 
antiquity. Sorai, while by no means disparaging the Analects, shifted the em- 
phasis to the pre-Confucian texts, insisting that these alone, the records of the 
“former kings,” embodied the highest truth. According to Sorai, no sage had 
ever appeared in Japan or the West to lay down the standards of human culture 
for all mankind. Only in ancient China had such sages appeared, and the 
Five Classics were the record of their teachings. This belief in the unrivaled 
worth and authority of the ancient Chinese classics Sorai never attempted to 
explain, but put forward rather as an article of faith upon which his entire 
system of learning rested. 

In Sorai’s view, language is the most direct expression of spirit, and it is 
therefore through a correct understanding of language that one must apprehend 
the spirit of past ages. He accordingly laid great stress upon the mastery of 
ancient Chinese, insisting that in order to understand the works of the Chinese 
sages one must train oneself not only to read their writings, but to write and 
even to think in the same language oneself. If we were to imagine a modern 
Japanese scholar of Greek philosophy adopting Sorai’s methods of study, we 
would find him not reading secondary works on Greek philosophy in German 
or English, or making use of German or English critical editions of Greek 
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works, but confining his study solely to the Greek texts themselves. And in 
order to further his research, he would write his own works not in Japanese 
but in the Greek of the texts he was studying, and even train himself to com- 
pose Greek poetry, until he had made the language of the works he was study- 
ing his own language. Only then, according to Sorai, would he be able to 
grasp the spirit of what he read. 

In spite of the differences which separated the thought of Sorai from that 
of his predecessor, Jinsai, the two men shared many ideas in common. 
Like Jinsai, Sorai emphasized an appreciation of the aesthetic values to be 
found in early Chinese literature, and like him also he stressed extensive learn- 
ing and rejected the narrow puritanism of the Neo-Confucian school. He was 
fond of quoting the passage in the Tso Chuan which says: “Men’s hearts are 
as various as their faces,” and heaped scorn on the petty moralists of the day 
who would force all men to conform to a single, narrow code of behavior. 
Like Jinsai he attacked the ideals of bushido for their emphasis upon blind 
and reckless obedience, while the lenient side of his nature, contrasting with 
the stiff orthodoxy of so many other Confucian scholars of the period, is shown 
in his relatively tolerant attitude toward Buddhism, which he regarded as a 
useful diversion for old people who no longer have enough to keep them 
occupied. 

Sorai represents both the highest peak of interest in Chinese culture, and 
the highest level of Chinese learning reached during the Tokugawa era. Dur- 
ing the hundred or more years from the time of his death in 1728 until the 
collapse of the Shogunate in 1868, Chinese studies gradually declined. Yet 
Chinese books continued as before to be taught in the government and private 
schools, and the Confucian scholars, though unable to rival the brilliance of 
Sorai, continued as before to bend all their efforts toward attaining a deeper 
acquaintance with Chinese civilization, so that among them an ignorance of 
Japanese history and culture became rather a matter of pride. As Motoori 
Norinaga (1730-1801), the eminent scholar of Japanese learning, who worked 
to revive an appreciation of the classics of the native literature, wrote in his 
Tamakatsuma: “If questioned about Japan, the Confucian scholars are not the 
least embarrassed to admit their ignorance; but if they find themselves unable 
to answer some question on China, they are filled with the deepest shame and 
do their best to hide their ignorance behind a knowing look.” 

In the paragraphs above, I have sketched briefly the history of Japanese 
interest in Chinese culture, from earliest times to its point of highest develop- 
ment in the Tokugawa era. With the opening of the country and the new 
conditions brought about by the Meiji Restoration, the interest which had 
hitherto been focused upon China alone was turned toward the countries and 
cultures of the West. But though the object of attention shifted, the old habit 
of looking for a standard of values abroad continued as before. It was this 
attitude, and the long history which it had in Japan’s past, I believe, that made 
possible the rapid modernization and Westernization of Japan in the post-Meiji 
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era. 

This is not to say that, in spite of this receptivity to foreign cultures and 
ideas, the Japanese have always fully understood what they were adopting from 
abroad, or adopted it in a pure and unaltered form. Many Japanese today, if 
asked to state their understanding of Confucian teaching, will immediately cite 
two quotations which they believe to be typical of its doctrines: “From the 
age of seven, boys and girls should not share the same seat.” “A student should 
walk three feet behind his teacher and not tread on the teacher’s shadow.” 

The first of these is indeed from a standard Confucian text, the Nei-tse 
chapter of the Book of Rites. But if one reads it in context, one will see that 
it does not, as most Japanese assume, mean that boys and girls should be 
brought up completely separately and never allowed to mingle with each other, 
but only that, as they grow older, the equality with which they are treated as 
little children should be gradually modified in accordance with the different 
types of training they will later receive. The strictness with which the injunc- 
tion has been interpreted in Japan is rather a distortion of the meaning based 
upon the concept of puritanism which Japanese associate with Confucian 
doctrine. 

For many years I have attempted to discover the source of the second 
quotation, since in spirit it appears to be so far removed from the typical 
Chinese attitude of equality and freedom between students and teachers. One 
of my colleagues recently located it for me, and discovered that it derived not 
from a Confucian work at all, but from a Buddhist work, the Chiao-chieh lii-i 
by the eighth-century monk Tao-hsiian. It was repeated in the Dodji kyé, 
written by the ninth-century Japanese Tendai priest Annen, which was later 
used during the Ashikaga and Tokugawa eras as a textbook in the terakoya or 
temple schools, and in this way came to be far better known in Japan than in 
China. Thus the exaggerated attitude of reverence toward one’s teacher en- 
joined by the Buddhist clergy of T’ang China came, through misunderstanding, 
to be regarded in Japan as a typical expression of Confucian thought. It is 
because of misunderstandings and confusions such as these that so many Japa- 
nese associate Confucianism with a strictness and dour puritanism that are by 
no means representative of Confucian teaching as a whole. 

In summing up, it may be well to note some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of this long-standing interest of the Japanese in foreign cultures. 
On the debit side we must note that it has often led the Japanese to neglect the 
study of their own history and culture. To take an example close at hand, 
I may mention the difficulty I encountered when preparing this article in find- 
ing adequate and reliable reference works on the history of Japanese thought. 

On the whole, however, I cannot help feeling that the interest in for- 
eign cultures has worked to the advantage of the nation. Without the lenient 
and enlightened philosophies of It6 Jinsai and Ogyii Sorai, the Tokugawa era 
might have been a good deal bloodier than it was, and it might have had much 
less to contribute as a foundation for the modernization of the Meiji era. 
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It is true that the present Japanese understanding of Western culture 
is in some ways as incomplete and distorted as the earlier understanding of 
Chinese culture often was. We still have not fully grasped the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, which underlies so much of Western civilization, and of which even 
communism, according to Toynbee, is but one manifestation in disguised form. 
In spite of its imperfections, however, it seems to me that this attitude of 
interest in, and receptivity to, foreign cultures, which the Japanese have for so 
long possessed, is bound to become more and more prevalent throughout the 
other countries of the world. The cultures of both America and Russia are 
made up of an amalgam of various elements, and those countries have attained 
their greatness because of their ability to adopt and absorb foreign elements. 
As the world continues to grow smaller, all countries in time will come to 
possess cultures that are similarly made up of a variety of elements, both native 
and foreign. While endeavoring always to increase and broaden our under- 
standing, therefore, I believe we in Japan may justifiably continue to maintain 
our attitude of interest in foreign cultures as we have in the past. 
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A Dutch Doctor in Old Japan 


Iwao Seiichi 


NE hundred and eighty-seven years have passed since, in 1774, the dif- 

O ficult task of translating into Japanese the Ontleedkundige Tafelen, 

the Dutch work on anatomy by Johan Adam Kulumus, was completed 

and the work was published. This was an epoch-making achievement, one 

that marked the beginning of modern medicine in Japan. Yet it was not 

brought to fruition overnight, but was a result of long years of hard work 
by those who went before. 

It remains true, of course, that the publication of the Ontleedkundige 
Tafelen brought rapid strides forward in the introduction of Dutch medical 
knowledge into Japan, but it is not so well known that Japanese study of 
the subject was carried on in a sporadic fashion from the mid-seventeenth 
century on. 

In the Dutch trading house on Dejima, Nagasaki, one or two Dutch 
physicians were always in attendance, and from an early date interested Japa- 
nese would go to them for treatment, while Japanese doctors also would go to 
Dejima for instruction in medicine. Moreover, it was the custom for the head 
of the trading house to set out once each year, taking his medical officers with 
him, to pay his respects to the Shogun in Edo, where they lodged at the Naga- 
saki-ya inn. 

There was a formidable turnout in Edo to see this, the sole yearly ap- 
pearance of the red-haired foreigners, and the occasion is even celebrated in 
humorous verses of the day. Besides the curiosity of the mob, however, there 
were frequent visits inspired by more earnest motives. No sooner had respects 
been paid and gifts presented to the Shogun, than there was a rush of visits 
from the official Bakufu physicians, the physicians of the various clans, Bakufu 
astronomers and herbalists, and other selected scholars authorized by the au- 
thorities, who presented the questions they had been hoarding up over the past 
year. This was all right, doubtless, for the more learned among the Dutchmen, 
but the less accomplished of them were sadly embarrassed by the repeated and 
persistent questioning to which they were subjected by the Japanese—as is 
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witnessed by occasional references to “troublesome visitors again” in their 
journals. 

There were many requests for treatment, too, including quite a number 
from the Shogun’s relatives and the daimy6 of the feudal clans. This kind 
of thing was already happening in the 1640's and 1650's. In some cases, also, 
physicians were ordered by the heads of their clans or by the local Bakufu 
officials to go to Nagasaki for long periods at a time to receive instruction in 
Dutch medicine. 

By the latter half of the seventeenth century, thus, there were already 
appearing a considerable number of Japanese physicians who had studied 
Dutch-style medicine. The medical diplomas are still extant today which were 
granted by Dutch physicians to Nishi Gempo of Nagasaki, Seo Shétaku of 
Kyoto, Hara Sanshin of Fukuoka, and Arashiyama Hoan of Hirado. These 
all date from the 1660's or 1670's. 

Willem ten Rhijne was a Dutch physician who came to Japan, at the 
special invitation of the Japanese authorities, just around this time. Although 
much research has already been done on Carl Peter Thunberg of Sweden, Ph. 
F. von Siebold of Germany and the Dutch military surgeon Pompe van 
Meedervoort, and a good deal is known of their contributions to the develop- 
ment of medicine in Japan, almost nothing has been known about Rhijne. 

Rhijne came to Japan in July, 1674, and left, after a stay of something 
over two years, on the last day of October, 1676. He had made quite a name 
for himself in his native Holland, and a biography by J.M.H. van Dorssen 
was published just fifty years ago. This work gives detailed accounts of his 
background and career up to his death on June 1, 1700, in what is now Djakarta 
in Batavia, and of his published works and theses. Of his work in Japan, how- 
ever, there is almost no mention whatever. Again, A History of the Introduc- 
tion of Western Medicine by Koga Jujiré of Nagasaki, which contains a brief 
account of Rhijne’s life, dismisses the question with: “No details are known 
of any contributions he may have made to Japanese medicine during the two 
years of his stay.” 

However, a study made by the present writer during a visit to Holland 
of old records in the Central State Archives at The Hague and of the journal 
of the Dutch trading house in Dejima has thrown light on the main outlines 
of his activities in Japan. Before dealing with his activities and achievements 
in Japan, however, I should like to give a brief survey of his career as un- 
covered by van Dorssen. 


Rhijne was born just over three hundred years ago in 1647, in Deventer 
in the east of Holland. He studied at the high school in Franeker, in Fries- 
land. Professor Philippus Matthaeus, the celebrated contemporary Dutch 
physician and pharmacologist, and his colleague Joachim Frencelius, the ana- 
tomist, were both teaching at the school at the time, and it was from them 
that Rhijne got his grounding in medicine. In March, 1668, he entered Leiden 
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University, where he now devoted himself to the specialist study of medicine. 
The faculty at that time was an assembly of able minds, but he was guided 
in his studies by the particularly celebrated Professor Franciscus de le Boé 
Sylvius. He studied pharmacology and anatomy under Professor Frolentius 
Schuijl and Professor Johannes Hornius respectively, while his teacher in 
clinical practice was Lucas Schacht, a lecturer who later also became a professor. 
At the end of the same year, at the early age of twenty-one, he presented his 
thesis “De Dolore Intestinorum a Flatu” and was awarded a doctorate. This 
alone suggests that he had a remarkable brain. The next year he published 
a treatise on arthritis, and followed it up with a study on the nature of salt 
in the classical medicine of Hippocrates. 

He subsequently went to France, where he studied at the Sorbonne. 
During this period he paid special attention to the study of leprosy, laying 
the foundation for his work in this field in later years. He returned home 
when he was twenty-six, and in 1673 took a post as physician to the Dutch 
East India Company. This was to be the turning-point in his career. The 
five doctors who joined the company that year were asked if they had any 
desire to go to Japan, and Rhijne elected finally to do so, although he had 
also had an offer of a post from a noted physician in Amsterdam and was 
contemplating marriage. 

In June ef the same year he boarded the Dutch ship “Ternate” and left 
his native land. On arrival in harbor at the Cape of Good Hope, he went 
ashore and spent a month investigating the local flora and fauna. Then in 
April, 1674, he arrived safely in Batavia after a voyage of seven months. For 
one year previously Andre Cleyer, who as head of the medical bureau and 
its pharmacological department was Rhijne’s superior officer, had been as- 
sembling doctors for lectures on anatomy, and Rhijne himself was at once 
called on by the local government to give similar lectures. This done, he 
was to take the first vessel available for Japan, since the bugyd (the local gov- 
ernor of the Shogunate) of Nagasaki, at the command of the Shogun, had 
requested the Dutch trading house there to arrange the dispatch of a first- 
rate doctor. 


Finally, in June 20, 1674, Rhijne along with the head of the Dutch 
trading house at Nagasaki, Martinus Caesar, set sail from Batavia on board 
the “Yselsteyn.” They arrived in Nagasaki at the end of July. When word 
got about in Nagasaki that the doctor asked for had arrived, little time was 
wasted in starting instruction in medicine and the other sciences. Caesar had 
finished taking over the reins of business from his predecessor Johannes Cam- 
phuys by October 20. Only three weeks later, on November 12, officials and 
surgeons from the local office of the Bakufu began to call, bringing with them, 
at the order of the bugyd, Ushigome Chiizaemon, a list of questions to be 
answered through Japanese interpreters. They also sought instruction on 
specialist medical matters, some even bringing Chinese works about which they 
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asked questions. Their questions, however, seem to have struck Rhijne as 
pointless and puerile. The linguistic ability of interpreters at the time, it 
must be remembered, was inadequate, their knowledge of medicine being 
particularly small, while the Japanese physicians themselves did not have the 
necessary grounding in advanced Western medicine. 

Even so, the enthusiasm of the Japanese doctors brought them throng- 
ing to Rhijne’s lodgings, where they kept him busy day after day, despite the 
inadequacy of the interpreters, instructing them in medicine and pharmacology. 

Besides this specialist medical work, he had been commanded to supply 
within one month the answers to a list of nineteen questions presented by the 
bugyd Ushigome Chiizaemon, and a further 190 questions posed by the Naga- 
saki bugy6 in Edo, Okano Magokuréd. The subjects the questions dealt with 
are not known, but they probably concerned not medicine but conditions abroad 
and other political and diplomatic matters. The interpreting was done chiefly 
by Tominaga Ichirdbei, known to the Dutch as “the pig-headed interpreter,” 
but Motoki Shédaiyi and the head interpreter Yokoyama Yozaemon, known 
in Dutch as Brasman, also took part. 

At the request of the bugyd’s office, Rhijne also went to the town of 
Nagasaki and called at a pharmacy, bringing home with him various drugs 
whose nature and efficacy he investigated. He later gave an account of 
twenty-three of them to the Japanese physicians. 


On February 12 of the following year, 1675, Rhijne accompanied the 
head of the trading house, Caesar, on a trip to Edo to pay his respects to the 
Bakufu. After more than a month on the road, they arrived in Edo on March 
15, where they put up at the Nagasaki-ya. On March 15, three days later, 
there was a visit from Nishi Gempo Kichibei, a former interpreter who had 
risen to be the Shogun’s personal physician and was then considered the lead- 
ing authority on Western medicine. Throughout the following month of 
Rhijne’s stay in Edo, Gempo came many times, sometimes alone and some- 
times bringing fellow doctors or others with him. 

Even before this, Nishi Gempo had, during his term of office in Naga- 
saki, studied Western medicine under successive Dutch doctors on Dejima, and 
on February 20, 1668, had received a medical diploma signed by Constantin 
Ranst, then head of the trading house, and a Dutch physician, Arnold Dirckz. 
The diploma, which is still extant, contains the following passage: 

“IT, Constantin Ranst of Amsterdam, head of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany’s trading house in the Empire of Japan, am convinced that chief inter- 
preter Nishi Kichibei, having over long years received repeated instruction in 
surgery from Dutchmen and from the Portuguese fathers, and having applied 
himself constantly with great diligence to the subject, is now not only better 
versed in it than any other Japanese physician but, judging from his views 
and propensities, can be regarded in the same fashion as a European surgeon.” 
He was also well versed in the Dutch and Portuguese languages. When 
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he visited Rhijne bringing with him the personal physician of Inaba Mino-no- 
kami, he made various enquiries concerning cancer of the breast in a woman 
patient, which he said was increasing daily and had already spread to the 
whole breast. 

Rhijne also went for consultation to the mansion of Matsudaira Izu-no- 
kami at the command of the bugyé. The trading house’s journal has this entry 
for March 21, 1675: 

“Around noon Rhijne and our chief surgeon went to the home of the 
man we had spoken to yesterday, where they found a youth of fifteen or sixteen 
lying sick in bed. His right leg, which was in a constant fever with caries, 
was wasted to the bone. After examining him, Rhijne pronounced cure to be 
possible, and asked him to let them deal with it by their own methods. How. 
ever, the Japanese refused to take any Dutch medicine. ...they were helpless, 
and could only leave him to die.” 

As this shows, Rhijne was accustomed to attending Japanese patients 
personally. On another occasion, he went to the home of Lord Bitchii-no-kami, 
where he examined the daimy6’s nails, which were paining him, and prescribed 
medicine. Every day of his month’s stay in Edo was busy, thus, and though 
the day of his departure was approaching rapidly the visits from doctors con- 
tinued as ever. Next, Nishi Gempo brought the Shogun’s personal physician, 
incognito, to dine with Rhijne. He questioned Rhijne about breast cancer in 
a woman patient, and was given all kinds of advice concerning treatment and 
medicine. The same woman, it is reported, had been attended two years pre- 
viously by Rhijne’s predecessor Willem Hoffman. The next day, despite his 
imminent departure, a number of specimens of drugs were delivered from the 
home of Mito Chiinagon with an enquiry as to their names. Rhijne investi- 
gated them, wrote their names down and sent them back. Even after this, 
many more Japanese doctors came with medical questions, to which he duly 
replied. 


In this way, Rhijne’s all-important stay in Edo came to a successful 
conclusion. He left on April 10, arriving back in Nagasaki on May 15. 

Though life in Nagasaki does not seem to have been so busy for him 
as in Edo, he nevertheless engaged in the instruction of Japanese physicians 
and the treatment of patients. Something over a month after his return to 
Nagasaki, Motoki Shédayii, the chief interpreter, asked him to treat a woman 
who was suffering from puerperal fever and had become violent. It was de- 
cided, with the permission of the bugyd, that he should examine her and send 
the medicines necessary for her treatment. The trading house’s journal has 
this to say of the matter: 

“Time will show, but if her treatment goes well it will greatly heighten 
the prestige of our medicine.” 

During his stay, Rhijne was asked to diagnose or was consulted as to 
the treatment of many different diseases, and it seems certain that among the 
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Japanese doctors who came to him there were some who profited considerably 
from this contact with the best in Dutch medicine of the day. 


In January next year, 1676, there occurred a significant event. Three 
doctors accompanied by an interpreter, Tominaga Ichirdbei, visited Rhijne on 
Dejima with a Dutch work on anatomy, Het Anatomie Boek ofte Opera Spiegely, 
and asked him various questions about it. The book in question had been 
imported a few years before by order of Inaba Mino-no-kami, the Shogun’s 
chief minister, and suitable translators were being sought at the time. It is 
extremely interesting to note that this kind of work was already being planned, 
just one century before the translation of the Ontleedkundige Tafelen (Kaitai 
Shinsho), which was carried out during the years from 1771 to 1774. A work 
left in manuscript by Motoki Shédayi, a colleague of Ichirdébei’s who also had 
close contact with Rhijne, is entitled Waran Zenku Naige Bungo-zu. A collec- 
tion of anatomical diagrams with explanations, it was in all likelihood based 
on the Dutch work just mentioned. 


On February 27, Rhijne again left Nagasaki to pay his respects to the 
Shogun in Edo, accompanied this time by the newly-arrived head of the Dutch 
trading house, Johannes Camphuys. He arrived on April 14 and was promptly 
visited by Nishi Gempo, whom he had not met for a year and with whom he 
exchanged all kinds of desultory talk. He had, fortunately, brought with him 
a box for storing distilled water which Lord Aoki of Tomi had ordered the 
previous year. The head of the trading house thereby gained considerable 
face, while Rhijne himself set about explaining how to operate it. The Sho- 
gun’s personal physician also called to ask for advice on the treatment of pains 
in the leg. Another visitor was Motoki Shédayti, who had been ordered by 
Okano Magokuré, the bugyéd of Nagasaki in Edo, to have the nature of certain 
drugs explained. The quantities were so infinitesimal, however, that Rhijne 
for all his learning was unable to help. 

On April 27 they accomplished their main purpose, which was to have an 
audience with the Shogun Ietsuna, and later in the same day there was a visit 
from the chief retainer of Ii Naozumi, the Shogun’s chief minister, to give 
thanks for the advice and instruction given by Rhijne to the lord’s personal 
physician, who had been sent to Nagasaki. On another day, Rhijne was invited 
to Edo Castle, where he inspected the Shogun’s stables and gave various pieces 
of advice concerning their construction. From the middle of the seventeenth 
century on, the head of the Dutch trading house would occasionally make gifts, 
at the Shogun’s request, of Persian horses. The Shogun Yoshimune had had 
between ten and twenty imported, which he put to pasture on a farm at Awa, 
crossing them with Japanese horses in an attempt to improve the breed. 

During this stay in Edo, the Shogun’s personal physician and other 
doctors again paid frequent visits to Rhijne’s lodgings at the Nagasaki-ya, asking 
him for advice. Prominent among them was the physician of Inaba Mino-no- 
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kami, who was sent frequently to enquire as to methods of curing and ad. 
ministering medicine to the lord’s son, who was a cripple. On May 5, although 
Rhijne was busy preparing his baggage ready for departure the next day, the 
Shogun’s personal physician came, bringing a cask of sake and dried fish, to 
ask him questions about treatment of pains in the leg. Even Rhijne, one im. 
agines, must have found such persistence embarrassing. 

The next day, he said good-bye to Nishi Gempo and left Edo, arriving 
back in Nagasaki on June 7. On June 12 the local bugyd, Ushigome Chiizae- 
mon, came to Dejima personally and asked various questions via an interpreter. 
He came again on June 28, and the trading house journal has the following 
entry for that day: 

“The bugyé Chiizaemon came to Dejima today and asked the physician 
Willem ten Rhijne various questions concerning ways of strengthening the 
heart and acquiring fresh blood. Rhijne asked for a little time to reply, pro- 
mising that he would let the interpreter know where in the neighborhood 
medicines might be obtained to help His Excellency. His Excellency appears 
to be seeking some means of restoring his youth, which is just as preposterous 
as the enquiries made by the Shogun’s physicians in Edo about ways to restore 
the dead to life.” 

As this shows, the Japanese physicians had such absolute faith in the 
abilities of the celebrated Dutchman that they asked advice not only on various 
diseases but about stupid things such as ways of restoring youth and obtaining 
eternal life. 


At the time, a few “pioneers” were just beginning to take up the study 
of Western medicine. That was all: the other doctors almost certainly had 
too little basic knowledge to be able properly to understand and put into 
practice the knowledge supplied by Rhijne, who had received the best medical 
education available in Europe. The difficulties were aggravated in particular 
by the inadequacies of the interpreters who were responsible for conveying the 
meaning of the two sides, and Rhijne seems to have been alternately amused 
and despairing at the puerility of the medical knowledge of the Japanese. The 
treatment accorded him by the authorities, moreover, did not always match 
the high expectations with which he had come to Japan. On this subject, the 
journal of the head of the trading house has this to say: 

“I pointed out when I was in Edo last year that Willem ten Rhijne the 
physician, who is also a pharmacologist and chemist, was dispatched from 
Holland with great haste in order to serve the Japanese Emperor and nation. 
He is not treated accordingly, however, and as a result is not shown the respect 
we had expected by the high officials of the Japanese.” 

The ministers of the Bakufu, and the above-mentioned Inaba Mino-no- 
kami, in particular, had in fact long wanted to bring a leading physician over 
from Holland, and had negotiated for several years on the subject with the 
head of the trading house. The actual dealings with the Dutch were carried 
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out by a single interpreter acting on what he heard from the authorities. He 
requested that three selected persons, a physician, a pharmacologist and a 
chemist be sent as soon as possible from Holland, and this request was ap- 
parently misunderstood as a personal command of the Shogun himself. It was 
this that led to the dispatch of Rhijne, and to the discrepancy between the 
expected and actual treatment accorded him. 

The head of the trading house, Camphuys, had repeated discussions on 
the subject with the interpreter Yokoyama Yozaemon, whom he asked to do 
everything possible to win recognition for Rhijne as someone sent specially at 
the request of the Shogun, and to make the facts known to the Bakufu au- 
thorities. As a result, the true situation gradually became clear to the bugyé of 
Nagasaki and others who had direct contact with the Dutch, and there were 
many physicians both in Edo and Nagasaki who heard the rumor and came to 
him for instruction. 

This does not mean, however, that the authorities had officially recog- 
nized his dispatch. Accordingly, on April 20, 1676, during his visit to Edo 
with Camphuys, Rhijne presented to the latter a long statement in which he set 
forth, in an exceedingly roundabout fashion, his own position. Camphuys 
himself worked hard, through an interpreter, to make people recognize that 
Rhijne was no ordinary physician but had been sent all the way from Holland, 
at the invitation of the Shogun and his ministers, by the directors of the 
Dutch East India Company. When the matter was eventually taken up official- 
ly, however, the only reply given was that someone would be charged with 
the responsibility and punished. At this, the Dutchmen seemed to have 
despaired of the good faith of the Japanese and to have given up the matter. 
And on October 27 of the same year Rhijne left Japan on the “Huys te Spyk” 
together with the retiring head of the trading house, Camphuys, reaching 
Batavia on December 13. 


During the fourteen years between Rhijne’s arrival back in Batavia and 
his death there, the circumstances in which he found himself were little better 
than they had been in Japan. In January of the following year he was made 
an elder of the church, and in July he was appointed adviser to the head of 
the leprosarium. From this time on he applied himself eagerly to the study 
of leprosy. In 1681 a leprosarium was completed on Purmerend Island, and 
three specialist doctors and two surgeons were appointed to it. The running 
of this leprosarium was carried out with constant direction and advice from 
Rhijne. On one occasion during the same period, he traveled to the west 
coast of Sumatra, taking technicians with him, for a survey of gold and silver 
mines there. From 1681 on he was a member of the judiciary committee of 
Batavia, but personal opposition occasionally put him in a difficult position. 
What was worse, in 1887 his wife, whom he had married five years previously, 
died of illness. He later remarried. Despite personal difficulties in his life, 
however, he continued until his death to supervise the leprosarium, from time 
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to time publishing treatises based on his research and observations. 

In 1678, on the basis of material obtained during his stay in Japan, he 
published a study of Japanese camphor and the camphor tree, then followed 
it with a treatise on the Chinese and Japanese tea plant. Next, he published 
his views on the treatment of gout, in connection with which he gives the 
first European account of Japanese acupuncture and moxibustion. The work, 
entitled De Arthritide Mantissa (Achematica de Acupunctura et Orationes 
Tres), was published in London in 1683. 

Besides these, he published occasional treatises on the flora of the Cape 
of Good Hope and other medical and botanical subjects. One of the most 
characteristic of his studies is his Treatise on Asian Leprosy (Verhandelinge 
van de Asiatse Melaatsheid). The work, a 18l-page book published in Am- 
sterdam in 1687, is made up of seven chapters which deal with the disease from 
many different angles—its varieties, symptoms, treatment, and a comparison 
of methods of treatment in Europe with those in China, Japan, Malaya and 
Bali. It was the first work of its kind to appear, and as such is said to be of 
great historical value. A part of it has recently appeared in English translation. 
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A Modern Buddhist Mural 


Noma Seiroku 


oy of the most important achievements of the world of art in Japan was 
the completion in 1961 of a major piece of mural work, a notable legacy 
of our age for posterity. The Shitennd-ji in Osaka, for the Golden 
Hall (Kond6) of which the murals were executed, is a historically celebrated 
temple founded in the seventh century by that celebrated champion of Bud- 
dhism, Shotoku Taishi. Its buildings, several times destroyed by fire, were just 
as often reconstructed with the support of the faithful, and it had become one 
of the most celebrated spots in Osaka when, in the bombings of World War 
Il, it was once more burnt to the ground. 

For many years the citizens of Osaka mourned its loss and hoped for its 
reconstruction. Many, too, retained their faith in Buddhism and their affection 
for Sh6toku Taishi. As a result, subscriptions were forthcoming from many 
different quarters, and a magnificent set of structures, superior even to those 
of the past, were eventually erected. It was judged wise to use modern ferro- 
concrete as a safeguard against fire and earthquake, but where architectural 
style was concerned every effort was made to restore the appearance of the 
temple in ancient times. In a similar way, the decision to have murals painted 
in the Kond6é was inspired by the mention of murals there in the ancient 
records of the temple. It was the custom of the great temples of the seventh 
and eighth centuries to decorate their halls with such murals; the Ho6ryi-ji, 
built a little later than the Shitenn6-ji, still preserves some excellent specimens. 

Despite the undoubted wisdom of the plan, however, the difficult prob- 
lem of choosing the artist remained, for although the records talk of murals, 
they make no mention of the subjects depicted. Moreover, despite the large 
number of excellent artists in Japan, murals had long been out of fashion and 
there was no one experienced in the form. 
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Those concerned discussed the question at length—but this, which hap- 
pened four years ago, is already history; the murals themselves stand completed, 
magnificent, the glory not only of the Kond6 of the Shitenndé-ji but of the 
whole history of painting in Japan. 


THEMES 


The murals take as their subject the principal events in the life of the 
Buddha. The ancient Buddhist faith evolved round worship of Sakhyamugi, 
and his principal deeds were depicted in bas-relief and murals in both India 
and China. Subsequently, the emphasis switched from expounding the miseries 
of this present life to the happiness and serenity of the next world, and pictures 
of the Buddha’s Paradise predominated. Even so, the historical reality of the 
Buddha’s deeds on earth kept them alive in men’s hearts, and the many miracles 
attributed to him remained a profound source of inspiration. The time has 
come for another reappraisal of Buddhism, and it is fitting today that men 
should recall the tribulations undergone by its historical founder, his search 
for the truth, and the enlightenment he finally achieved. In this sense, the 
choice of the Buddha’s deeds on earth as the theme of the murals has a signi- 
ficance that goes beyond the purely artistic. 

The traditional depiction of the life of the Buddha selects eight prin- 
cipal episodes, referred to as the “eight phases.” Here, however, the mythical 
elements are omitted to leave only five episodes, a procedure effective not only 
in bringing home more vividly Sakhyamuni’s achievements to the modern mind 
but in inspiring the modern painter to create. 

The hall in which the murals are to be displayed is largely open 
at the front, while the back has one small entrance only, the walls offering in 
all fourteen panels for murals (see ground-plan). One might expect, thus, 
fourteen different subjects. The restriction of the murals, in practice, to five 
events was aimed partly at concentrating on the most inspiring events in the 
Buddha’s life and partly at providing space enough for the themes to have 
their full effect. In the event, this approach, on which the painter himself 
expended much thought, has proved successful and has suggested a new de- 
parture in Buddhist temple murals. 

The murals are designed to be viewed in clockwise order from the front 
entrance. To the right and left of the front entrance are symbolic representa- 
tions of the bodhi tree and the “jeweled tower.” These, used conventionally 
to represent the presence of the Buddha, here serve merely to open and close 
the sequence, and the murals proper lie between them. 


SCENE I. THE BIRTH OF THE BUDDHA (Plate IV) 


Sakhyamuni, born two thousand five hundred years ago of the Lady 
Maya, consort of Suddhodana, is held by Buddhist tradition not to have been 
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an ordinary human being but a spirit from the heavens who entered Maya's 
womb in order to save the world. The usual life of the Buddha depicts three 
mysterious episodes occurring before the actual birth, but the Shitennd-ji 
murals begin with the birth, in a painting combining strong realism with a 
sense of mystery. 

The Lady Maya has been resting at the Lumbini garden, site of a royal 
villa. Feeling the pangs of labor as she is bathing near noontime in the lake 
in the garden, she comes out of the lake intending to return to the palace. 
Stopping beneath a lime tree, she rests one hand on a flower-laden branch, and 
at that instant Sakhyamupi is born from her right side. Three panels are 
devoted to this blessed event. In the center stands the newly-born Sakhyamuni, 
a charming infant surrounded by flowers and a halo. Gazing on him from the 
left is his mother Maya, attended by her handmaidens, the grouping suggesting 
the relationship that is, and yet is not, the normal one of mother and child. 
To the right, more handmaidens can be seen rejoicing at the birth of a prince; 
they also serve to represent humanity, welcoming the birth of the Savior. The 
scene is typical of a royal villa in India. In the trees that shelter everything 
multicolored flowers are blooming and sacred birds are flying to and fro. The 
symbolic style of representation is well suited to the mystic nature of the sub- 
ject, and the clear colors accord well with the new spirit of optimism evoked 
by the birth of the Buddha. 


SCENE Il. LEAVING HOME (Plate V 


This scene shows the prince fleeing from the palace in search of the 
Truth. Though his mother died seven days after giving him birth, the prince 
has been reared without illness. As he has grown up, he has startled his at- 
tendants with the brilliance of his mind, but at the same time he has tended 
to become a pensive, oversensitive youth. His father finds him a bride. A 
baby prince is born, but still the prince’s melancholy persists, for he has begun 
to torture himself with awareness of the suffering of humanity, or rather, of 
all life. 

The king, alarmed, offers his son all kinds of sensual delights in an 
attempt to distract his mind. For the prince, however, the pleasures of the 
palace are less important than to find a solution to the problem of human 
suffering; and one July night when he is nineteen he flies from the palace 
mounted on his favorite white steed, accompanied by a trusted driver Chanda, 
and rides off to the east. 

The painting shows the prince leaving the palace. The rushing figures 
of horses and men suggest the urgency of the prince’s desire to seek the Truth. 
In contrast to the previous scene, the background is this time left empty, being 
done all over in a blue that suggests the night. The artist’s keen color sense 
is apparent, however, in the way the blue suggests not so much darkness as a 
moonlit night. There is the sense of void appropriate to one who has forsaken 
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everything, but the artist at the same time has painted a phantom in the night 
sky, watching over the young prince in his bold quest for the Truth. 

Though this is not shown in the murals, the prince after leaving the 
palace crosses the River Gunduk, then bids farewell to his horse and servant, 
who would accompany him still. He casts off his fine vestments, cuts off the 
hair that hung in such abundance about his shoulders and, all alone, sets off on 
his painful journey in quest of the Truth. 


SCENE Ill. ILLUSION CONQUERED AND TRUTH ACHIEVED (Plate V1) 


This scene is the most full of action of the whole series. The prince 
goes deep into the mountains, where he practices austerities and travels hither 
and thither seeking the counsel of sages and hermits. More than once physical 
debility brings him to death’s door, yet still he fails to find any satisfactory 
answer. In a final attempt to attain the Truth, he decides to sit and meditate 
beneath the Pippala Bo-tree in Gaya (now Buddhagaya), famed as a holy spot. 

The meditation lasts for ten days. Then, just as the prince is about to 
achieve enlightenment, he encounters a major obstacle: the king of the realm 
of desire, realizing that the prince’s enlightenment would mean destruction for 
himself and his minions, attempts by temptation and intimidation to distract 
his mind from its goal. 

Firs', beautiful sirens attempt with every kind of blandishment to stir 
up desire in him, but to no avail. Next, the king assembles countless demons 
who attack the prince with every kind of weapon. They cannot come near 
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him, however, because of the light that radiates unbidden from his person. 
In anger, the king takes his sword and approaches him, bidding him be gone 
forthwith from hallowed ground on which he has no place. But the prince 
is undaunted. It is he, he declares, who has most right to be in that holy spot; 
and he calls on the spirit of the earth to bear him witness. He lays his right 
hand upon the earth, whereupon with a mighty sound the earth is rent open, 
the spirit of the earth appears, the demon king and his followers are scattered, 
and the prince finally achieves enlightenment. It is dawn on the eighth day 
of December, and the prince is thirty years of age. The figure on the extreme 
right of the picture, facing the prince with outstretched hand, is the demon 
king. 

The fight with the devils indicates, of course, the bitter struggle within 
the mind of the prince while he is still unenlightened—the sufferings he must 
undergo to escape from the obstinate desires of this world. Though the imagi- 
nary devils depicted may at first sight suggest a trivial fairy-tale, yet this scene 
holds the deepest truth of any. It is precisely because we submit to the intimida- 
tion of the world and abandon ourselves to its temptations that we go astray 
and suffer. It was by resolutely cutting himself off from such things that the 
prince attained enlightenment; and it is only through a similar escape from 
desire, he teaches, that ordinary people can come to live in tranquillity and 
repose. This, in a sense, is the ultimate teaching of Buddhism on salvation. 


SCENE IV. THE FIRST PREACHING (Plate VII) 


Even after achieving enlightenment the prince, henceforth known as the 
‘Buddha” or “Enlightened One,” remains for a while meditating in the neigh- 
borhood of Buddhagaya. But soon he feels he must communicate his own 
experience to others also, and sets off for the Mrgadava grove in Benares to 
find the five other seekers after the Truth with whom he once performed 
ascetic practices. These five were, in fact, secretly chosen to accompany and 
protect the prince by his anxious father the king. When ascetic practices 
weakened him, however, he restored his strength by drinking milk provided by 
the daughter of the local landowner. Seeing this, the others broke with him, 
believing he had betrayed his purpose, and went to perform their ascetic 
practices by themselves in the Mrgadava grove. 

When he comes to see them, therefore, they at first intend to have no 
dealings with him. However, such is the air of nobility surrounding his person 
that they bow before him despite themselves; and they hear his teachings and 
become his disciples, thus forming the very first Buddhist religious body. 

The picture shows the dramatic moment, in the shady Mrgadava grove 
with its close-growing banyan trees, when the five ascetics greet the Buddha. 
The newly-enlightened Buddha is usually shown wasted by the rigors of medi- 
tation, but here he is depicted as of comely appearance, partly in homage to 
the beauty that envelops the person of one who has attained enlightenment, 
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and partly to create an effective contrast with the emaciated forms of the five 
ascetics who have not yet achieved the light. The brightness visible through 
the trees similarly serves to suggest the joyous salvation that awaits the gloomy 
world of suffering now that the Buddha has appeared. 


SCENE V. THE BUDDHA ENTERS NIRVANA (Plate VIII) 


For long years, the Buddha wanders from district to district, making 
many converts. Yet even the Buddha cannot escape death. At the age of 
eighty-one, he falls sick through eating bad food given to him on his wander- 
ings. Realizing that death is at hand, he enters the castle of Kusinara, has a bed 
set out and lays himself down in a grove of sal trees; whither many, hearing 
the sad news, come to sorrow. There, on the night of February 25, he breathes 
his last, exhorting his followers, since all things are impermanent, to strive after 
enlightenment. And the sal tree, as though in tribute to the dead, breaks into 
untimely bloom. 

Four powerful panels, even more than for the birth of the Buddha, are 
devoted to this death scene. It is a quiet winter’s night in the sal grove. In 
the center, the Buddha reclines peacefully; his appearance, unexpectedly youth- 
ful for an old man of eighty-one, symbolizes the never-fading freshness of the 
Buddha's teachings. His expression, too, which suggests that he is merely 
sleeping, is an indication of the Buddha’s tranquillity in the face of death. 

Around his bed are gathered a great number of disciples and believers. 
The color of their skins, their features and their clothes are very varied, in 
token of the way the Buddha’s teachings have spread to many different peo- 
ples. The face of the figure with palms devoutly pressed together in the center 
of the group at the extreme left—priests from the East, apparently—resembles 
that of the artist. It was common among old religious paintings for the artist 
in this way to leave something of himself in his work. 

Countless different representations of the Buddha’s death have been made 
since ancient times. It is customary in them to include various birds and beasts 
as a sign that the Buddha’s teachings extended to animals, and not merely to 
human beings. It is usual, too, to represent those about him as lamenting the 
Buddha's death by crying aloud, shuddering and grieving. This has the effect, 
however, of disrupting the peaceful atmosphere surrounding the Master’s end, 
and in these murals the artist has taken pains to avoid any such clamorous 
effect, showing his figures sunk in a profound but untheatrical grief. The 
predominantly blue tones of the picture are effective in suggesting the calm of 
death, and the small white sal flowers blooming here and there in the trees have 
a purity befitting the deathbed of the Buddha. 

The Buddha’s remains are removed to a temple within the castle and 
cremated. His ashes are divided among eight messengers come from far and 
wide, and they have towers built to enshrine the holy relics. It is a representa- 
tion of one of these towers that closes the series of murals. 














A Modern Buddhist Mural 
THE ARTIST 


The artist chosen to execute this great series of murals was Nakamura 
Gakury6, a fitting choice in the light of both his past record and his abilities. 

Born in 1890, the son of a farmer, Gakuryé showed an early taste for 
painting, and at the age of fifteen became a pupil of Kawabe Mitate, well 
known as a painter of historical subjects. Unhappily, death was soon to de- 
prive him of his teacher, and it was only by hard work to support himself that 
he was able to graduate from the Tokyo Art School. In the year of his gradua- 
tion he painted for the Ministry of Education exhibition a picture of the 
Buddha, starved by his ascetic practices, recovering his strength with cow’s 
milk given him by the daughter of the local landlord. It might almost have 
been a sign that he was destined, eventually, to paint these murals. 

He was attracted, however, less toward the official exhibition than to 
the unorthodox group at the Japan Art Academy, where he began to display his 
works. The latter group was a collection of young artists all eager to outdo 
each other in the novelty of their style, and through them he hoped to evolve 
a style of his own. His admission to membership of the Art Academy at the 
early age of 26 was a recognition of his talent as a painter. The way ahead, 
though, was far from smooth. 

He painted at first in the traditional Yamato-e style, but he was soon 
trying to escape from the ready-made by a search for new themes and ways of 
presenting them. At times he overstepped himself and failed. Not only was 
he dissatisfied himself, but his painting came to conflict with the prevailing 
tone of the Japan Art Academy. Nevertheless, his desire to pursue his own 
individual stylistic course was strong; at the age of 61, he left the Japan Art 
Academy in search of an atmosphere in which he could create more freely, and 
began once more to exhibit at the government exhibitions. At present he is 
a member of the Art Academy and a leading figure in the Japanese art world. 

The themes of Gakury6d’s paintings have changed in the course of his 
career. Starting with portraits of historical figures, he went on to contemporary 
figures, to “birds and flowers,” and then to natural scenery. His style has 
changed too, from Yamato-e realism to a modern symbolism. However, a lush 
romanticism and a clean sense of color have remained constant features of his 
work. In the past, these have also been failings, suggesting a certain weakness, 
but today the particular aspects of painting that he has cultivated and the 
practice he has thus acquired would almost seem to have been in preparation 
for these very murals. The experiments of long years have at last, in this 
work, borne wonderful fruit. If these murals had never been executed, the 
artist might have died with the true worth of his art still unrecognized. He 
has, then, been fortunate; and so have been the murals that, requiring above 
all a romantic means of expression and purity of color, found just such an artist. 

One other valuable experience that fitted the artist for the task of paint- 
ing the murals was his copying of the murals in the main hall of the Héryuji, 
over a period of several years from 1940 on. 
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EXECUTION 

The artist, thus, had the ability and experience necessary to undertake 
the murals. The responsibility of executing a work destined for posterity was, 
nevertheless, a heavy one. Nearly seventy years of age and never very robust, 
Gakuryé must have been moved, in undertaking the task, by a feeling that 
here he must achieve his life’s crowning work. 

The effort he expended on it was correspondingly great. For more than 
three years, he refused all other requests for paintings. Painting in an ordinary 
studio was impossible because of the mural’s great length, over 130 feet in all, 
so the artist took over a temple near his home for the purpose, going to work 
there every day. He was, of course, assisted in the vast work by his protégés, 
but they worked for every moment of the time under his supervision. Only 
spiritual, not physical strength, I feel, could have kept the artist going beiween 
home and studio every day despite his infirmity. Gakuryé himself has this to 
say of his approach to the murals: 

“Since the murals are intended for posterity, I avoided fashionable nov- 
elty in favor of intelligibility owing allegiance to no particular style. Further- 
more, since the murals are in Japan I made all the figures Japanese, although 
the story is an Indian one.” 

Nevertheless, for all his avoidance of set styles, the murals are still pe- 
culiarly his own. Moreover, though he claims to have Nipponized everything, 
he strove for accuracy by consulting as many old works dealing with the same 
theme as possible, and by seeking the advice of specialists concerning the flora 
and fauna depicted. In this respect, the murals are probably unequalled among 
previous representations of the Buddha’s life in their faithfulness to the scrip- 
tures and in the authenticity of their portrayal of Nature and things human. 


TECHNICAL FEATURES AND DIFFICULTIES 


In ancient Japan, murals, as is the case in the Kondo of the Horyiji, 
were painted directly on the walls. In medieval times, in the H66d6 of the 
Byéddéin, for example, they were painted on board, while in recent centuries 
it has been the practice to paint on paper, which is then stuck on the wall; the 
aim of these changes being to facilitate the task of painting and to prevent 
cracks and flaking. The Shitenndji murals use this improved technique, and 
were attached to the wall surfaces only after the paintings had been completed 
on paper. In view of the size of the pictures, a sturdy lattice-work frame was 
first constructed, on which were pasted several thicknesses of Japanese-style 
paper. Then, on top of this was stuck a layer of thick Japanese-style paper on 
which the actual painting was to be done, the parts coming into contact with 
the concrete being given many coatings of lacquer to ward off damp. 

The artist first worked out the composition and coloring in pictures one- 
tenth of the final size, to which they were enlarged only after he was completely 
satisfied. The first stage in the process was the drawing of outlines in India 
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ink, tollowing which the coloring was applied with the aid of his assistants 
and, finally, revisions made aimed at adjusting the balance between adjoining 
panels. 

The paintings which were to be viewed from a vertical position had, of 
course, to be painted on the flat, but this is the traditional method of painting 
in Japan, and though it may seem a laborious business to paint bent over one’s 
work, the Japanese artist, trained in this method from the outset, does not find 
it so. 

All the paints used were the traditional mineral pigments dissolved in 
glue. The ancient Oriental paintings surviving to this day bear witness to the 
non-fading properties of these paints. The only dangers are of flaking as the 
glue loses its adhesive powers with the years, and of dust accumulating on the 
surface. Ways of protecting the murals from these dangers are at present undet 


study. 











Two Short Stories 


The Pawnbroker’s Wife 


Yasuoka Shdtarod 


remember when | first went to a pawnshop. Told of one by a friend, | 

I went at night. It was far up an alley. As I parted the curtains and 

slid back the door, I felt as though I were committing a crime, or as 

though I were somehow dirtying myself. My forehead was branded with the 
mark of the profligate student. 

I laid my wrist watch on the heavy, hardwood stand. 

I received fifteen yen and left the shop. 

The chief clerk and the boy behind him bowed and thanked me. It 
struck me as odd. I could not immediately see why, having received money, 
| should be thanked. 

Within six months I was proudly telling my acquaintances what there 
was to know about pawnshops—the workings of the strange system of interest 
payments, and what was likely to bring the most money, and when. 

There was a station of the T. Line, a private railway, near my house 
and beside it a pawnshop with a concrete warehouse. 

Though I knew of one nearer home, I did not frequent it. I lived alone 
with my mother, and I was afraid that she might scent out a pawnshop too 
near home. 

She pretended not to notice what I did outside—that I was playing 
truant every day and writing nondescript stories in a friend’s rented room, 
and that when I said I was traveling I was actually spending the night at 
Tramanoi or the Yoshiwara or another of the red-light districts. Yet she would 
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take things from the clutter of my desk, and, without a word, lay them out 
where I was sure to see. I did not know how much these acts suggested that 
she knew. 

I was afraid of being found out, and I was annoyed, the more so because 
I could not show my annoyance. It was best to let sleeping dogs lie. 

That day a letter from F.—I had most certainly hidden it in my room— 
was out on the radio in the breakfast room. F. was an acquaintance of mine 
whom she disliked. [I was no longer seeing him. I had told her so, and she 
should have believed me. But if I were to protest she would but say, “I see,” 
and if I pressed on she would start complaining about the trouble F. had caused. 

Right before her eyes, I picked up the letter and put it in my pocket. 
Then I went to my room. Somehow I was not satisfied, however. And I 
thought I would like to pawn something and go out somewhere. If she had 
to be suspicious, I might as well pay her for her pains. 


I felt strange when I opened the front door. 

A woman with a smock over her kimono was looking at me. Only her 
presence made this one different from pawnshops I had known, but somehow 
I was confused. 

“Come in,” she said, and smiled. Her face, quite without make-up, was 
suddenly radiant. 

“This is my first visit here,” I said uncertainly. 

“I imagine you’re from the neighborhood,” she said, and smiled again. 
“In that case we won't have to worry.” 

For a minute I did not know what she meant. Did she think I was a 
rich boy who had never been to a pawnshop? I asked myself the question 
because I rather hoped she did. But I was hoping too much. She was only 
suggesting that we do without the formalities that usually went with accepting 
a new customer. Even so, it was good to have her see that I was no robber. 
I was pleased. 

I took out my winter overcoat. I was angry, as I have said, and so | 
had come out in broad daylight with that bulky object. Having arrived, | 
was a trifle embarrassed. 

“A winter coat,” she said, opening it on her knee and stroking it. “A 
very good one,” she added, as if to herself. 

“How much can you let me have?” 

“I'll have to ask Daddy.” She laughed. 

I felt cheated. If she was not to make the appraisal in any case, there 
was no need for tension. But I was struck by that word “Daddy.” 
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She went inside to call him. As she stood up I caught a glimpse of 
close-fitting white socks at the skirt of her kimono. The kimono was somber 
for her age, more somber indeed than my own mother would wear. It was 
clear that “Daddy” was not her father. Yet she did not seem like an ordinary 
housewife. 

He came out. His special characteristic was immediately apparent. He 
was enormous. The woman was perhaps a little smaller than average, and 
she came only to his shoulder. He was also nicely built, and as he sat down 
before me, swishing the skirt of his brown kimono, he was like an ox or a 
grizzly. Perhaps fifty years old, he was a good twenty years older than the 
woman. 

“A very good coat,” he said, his body swaying. “Can you let me have it 
for fifty?” 

This was infinitely better than I had expected. With a war on, prices 
for secondhand goods were rising, of course, but this one seemed remarkably 
good. I accepted. He folded it neatly in four on his huge knee. Then he 
raised his head like a bear. 

“What's this? The collar seems a bit worn.” 

I had been found out. I too had noticed that the collar was wearing 
thin. 

“Well. That cuts it in half, I'd say.” 

Even so the price was not bad. But I felt as if my own price tag had 
been marked down by half. 

The woman (or rather the wife—that she was his wife was clear as she 
sat beside him) looked up at me and, counting the bills from the cash box, 
smiled again. I received the smile in very low spirits. 


I do not remember what I used the money for. I remember only that 
summer came, autumn came, winter came, and I had no wish to redeem the coat. 

In the meantime I paid the interest any number of times, and left other 
objects at the shop, and redeemed things from other shops to leave there. 

Each time I went, she talked to me and laughed that quiet yet suggestive 
laugh. The shop was always silent and gloomy as a temple. In the rear was 
a storeroom with iron doors, like a safe. A heavy air like the chill of death 
swept from it and left everything smelling of mildew. When she smiled, how- 
ever, the spot where she was came alive as if a fire had been lighted, and made 
the place once more seem fit for a human being. 

I had to be careful. Although “Daddy” seldom made his appearance. 
I was aware, every time I saw the smiling face, of the huge man behind it. 
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The Pawnbroker’s Wife 


Great and magnanimous, perhaps. If perhaps shrewd and vigilant. 

It will seem that I was in love with the woman. I was not. I would 
be hard pressed to say what love is, to be sure, but I used her shop, and that 
is all. Yet a generalization can be made: the person who borrows money works 
to be trusted, to be liked, and his mind thus moves in the ways of a lover. I 
cannot deny that, as I frequented the shop, I would sometimes startle myself. 

As the summer vacation drew to a close I went to redeem my student 
uniform. She sat at the desk with her pale face in her hand. 

“Are you in love?” she asked familiarly. 

“Why?” 

“You wouldn’t need so much money if you weren't.” 

I hardly knew how to answer. She said that a boy living at home and 
going to school would not be in and out of pawnshops so often if he did not 
have a sweetheart hidden away somewhere. But since I had none, I immediately 
made a denial. 

“But you’ve had women.” 

“That's true.” 

“Well, don’t be a worry to your parents.” 

For some reason I was startled. And tempted to tell her to mind her 
own business. 

But when I looked at her I saw that sweat had broken out on the pale 
face. It made her ugly as she usually was not, and even the white singlet 
showing at her throat seemed to smell of sweat. As she leaned toward me, 
an intensified essence of woman, such as had not been there before, seemed 
to radiate from her. 


The new term began, but there was no change in my mode of life. I 
went on playing the truant, but I felt no enthusiasm about my degenerate ways. 

F. and the others continued to worry my mother. They had quite lost 
interest in me, however. I was not up to their sort of decisiveness, and had 
not the spirit to walk the way to corruption with their brisk energy. 

Once I had a distant relative who did not work and did not marry, and 
when he ran out of money he became a lantern bearer at funerals, and so 
ended his days. 

“Do you want to be like that?” Such was my mother’s favorite remark. 

In fact, however, she was making me like him. She did not want to 
have me do anything, she preferred to have me incapable of doing anything. 
The views of the pawnbroker’s wife were therefore wide of the mark. Not 
once had I been aggressively unfilial. 
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I even stopped my “trips.” Going to a red-light district that was generally 
all the way across town, using up energy, coming back—it exhausted me even 
to think of the prospect. I preferred a good talk at the pawnshop. 

Next the woman concluded that I was suffering from a disease acquired 
on my “trips.” She was not in the least reluctant to talk about the problem, 
and she said that she quite understood, having had the same experience. 

“And so I can’t have children. Not that I want them so much any more.” 

I would have liked to know what her earlier work was, but could not 
quite bring myself to ask. 

I knew still less about the big man who was her hushand—or was it 
her keeper? It seemed that he owned shops of various sorts, and that he went 
the rounds day by day. But of all that too I was uncertain. 

Once she offered me tickets to a movie. 

“I can’t go out even when someone gives them to me.” 

The remark suggested not only her circumstances now but what they 
had been. Still I only sought to cheer her when I said: “Why? All you have 
to do is get someone to watch the shop.” 

“And then go out alone? Would you go with me?” 

“If you wouldn't mind having me.” 

But she laughed and shook her head. I had known from the start that 
she would. She was faithful to the man. Though this fact pleased me, it 


was sad that I could not go out walking with her. 


The world was becoming a confused place. One day in a movie theater 
they played the Fascist anthem, which had been forbidden since the beginning 
of the Badoglio regime. Surprised, I went out, and in the streets they were 
selling extras that announced the Italian surrender and Mussolini's return to 
power. All sorts of things were blurring and disappearing, and then beginning 
all over again. 

Students were being drafted in large numbers for speedy replenishment 
of losses among the low-grade officer ranks. I was entrusted with an odd task 
by the pawnshop. I was to put in order the books which a suddenly drafted 
student had pawned and not redeemed. 

I told her quite frankly that I knew nothing about books, but she only 
said: “You know more than Daddy does.” I had to agree. 

I went into the storeroom for the first time. Wire netting was stretched 
over heavy wooden frames to keep rats out. Such a place, I thought, a prison 
chamber would be. 


There was nothing particularly difficult about the work, since the 
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books were all new, and I only had to see that the sets were intact as deposited 
and pack two hundred volumes in apple crates. They were mostly translations 
of literary works: The Collected Works of Balzac, The Collected Works of 
Gide, The Collected Works of Dostoievsky, The Collected Works of Goethe, 
The Collected Works of the Great Philosophers, all without a volume missing. 
| was filled with admiration that anyone should have collected so many collected 
works. And what had he had in mind, pawning them and then going off to 
war? He would probably end his life not knowing that the collection had 
been put in order by a person like me. 

Then it occurred to me that he himself might be rather like me, that 
he might have come to the pawnshop with a few books at a time. He did not 
read and did not sell, but, to pay the interest for eventual redemption, would 
buy a book and pawn it and buy another book and pawn it. I felt a certain 
warmth toward him, thus repeating the process over and over. At the same 
time the blind, mechanical repetition seemed to face me there in the wired 
enclosure of the storeroom. It clung to me like some enormously irritating 
phantasm. 

“Hard at it, I see,” the woman said, coming into the storeroom. I looked 
through the lattice. A customer in the earth-floored entrance was a dark 
shadow against the light. The woman took a ladder to the wall opposite me, 
and, climbing four or five steps, deftly pulled out a manila package. Her 
motions were expert, those of one trained to the work. 

“Be careful.” Seated on the floor, 1 looked up at her. A smell of cloth 
and naphthalene assailed me. I saw a white sock under the black skirt of her 
kimono. 

“Don't!” The voice was like a schoolgirl’s. Looking down at me, she 
stiffened for a moment on the ladder. Then, the bundle in one hand, she 
climbed awkwardly down. “Aren’t you nasty,” she said, and went out. 

I realized that for a brief moment I had Leen free of the phantasm that 
clung to me. 


That evening she invited me to dinner. I declined. I did not want to 
turn her kindness away, but somehow this sort of thanks for what I had been 
doing was distasteful. 

“I'll be very upset if you don’t.” She looked up at me, and it seemed 
as if she really would be upset. 

“But it was nothing.” I repeated what I had said before. 

“Really? But I'll be upset.” There were wrinkles between her eyebrows, 


and she spoke as if making a petition. I thought of that great bear of a man. 
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He was away that evening, but undoubtedly he had told her to give me dinner 
when I had finished work. 

“T'll be upset,” she said in a small voice. “Really upset.” 

I did not answer. I suddenly wanted to put my arms around her, stand- 
ing there with her head bowed. 

Perhaps she would be angry. With difficulty, I restrained myself. | 
thought vaguely of her earlier work. Women of that trade are said to be 
unbending. They guard themselves with a sort of professional intent. 

But would she really be angry? Annoyed, I felt myself growing tense, 
and, as if flicking through the pages of a book, I thought the same thought 
again. Or was it less that I was afraid of angering her than that I was just 
afraid? Leaning forward, I laid an awkward hand on her shoulder. It was 
softer than I could have imagined. And yet her body was stiff. Her face came 
against my chest, collided with it. The sweet-sour smell of hair and the 
smell of hot skin poured over me. 

It was dark when I came wandering home. My head was hot, and | 
was thirsty. 


“And where have you been all this time?” My mother’s eyes stabbed at 


What difference did it make? Not bothering to answer, I stepped past 
her and started for my room. 

“Just a minute.” Uncertainly, she called after me. “This came today. 
This evening.” 

In her hand was my draft notice. I was to enter the Takasaki Infantry 
Regiment on December 12. That was in just a week. 


I had time for nothing at all during that week. They came one after 
another, a flood of them, so that I wondered how there could possibly be this 
friend or that relative left. 

By the day before I was to leave my mother too was thoroughly exhausted. 
She could only sit and stare listlessly at them as they all got dinner ready. | 
myself only wanted to get away from the commotion. 

After dinner quiet came over the house like the tide going out. There 
was a low voice at the door. For no particular reason I went myself. 

When I saw the figure outside the latticed door, my throat tightened. 
It was she. Somehow it made me want to weep, that badge of the Women’s 
League on her coat. 

“I thought maybe you had forgotten me.” 


I felt as if I had suddenly gone black inside. I had not forgotten her, 
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and yet it was true that | had not thought of her. But the shame that was 
almost fear came a moment later. 

“Here.” With a gesture that contained a smile she handed it to me, 
and from the feel of the fat, square object | recognized my overcoat. “I was 
afraid you might catch cold. Please take it back. A farewell present from me.” 

Smiling brightly, she disappeared in the darkness. I had said nothing. 
I stood for a time feeling the worn collar, meaninglessly. 


Translated by Edward Seidensticker 


The Glass Slipper 


Yasuoka Sh6taro 


After midnight, even the heart of the city is quiet. 

From time to a speeding automobile passes and moves into the distance 
with an exaggerated moan. 

“What is it?” 

Shifting the sweaty telephone, | put my feet on the table and arched 
my back against the chair. Etsuko was telephoning from bed. 

“I want to see a bear. Have you ever seen a bear walking around with 
a fish on its shoulders?” 

“Never.” 

“Please sound a little more interested. 1 do like bears. Is it true that 
they can talk to people?” 

“I have no idea.” 

“But you said you were from Hokkaido. And you don’t know?” 

Listening to Etsuko’s voice in the tremblings of the thin metal plate. 


| looked at the guns in the case, their barrels green-black. Flat-chested, long- 
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limbed Etsuko, with her child-like body. When I took her in my arms I thought 
she might break in two, but when she started resisting there was no way of 
holding her. I felt as if caught in seaweed. What was this nonsense about 
bears, I muttered to myself. I would have to do something presently. Was 
she expecting it? She wanted to meet a bear—was that her way of giving the 
signal? 

“Summer vacation will soon be over. How many days left?” 

“Don't!” 


I had purposely touched on what was taboo between us. 


Waiting—that was my work. 

I was night watchman at the N. Gun Store. I had to watch for fire and 
burglars. I was like the thermometer and humidity register on the door of 
the ammunition room. A thermometer cannot spot a fire, and I did not have 
the courage to grapple with an invading burglar. All I did was wait for a 
fire or a burglar. 

I managed to keep myself alive by waiting. I had nowhere to live, and 
here I had two meals a day and a place to sleep. By day I went off to sleep 
in lecture rooms. 

I had taken some shotgun ammunition to the home of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Craigoe, an army doctor, in Harajuku. It was extra duty for me, so to speak, 
and the day in early May was warm, and I had fits of sneezing along the way. 
But a rather pleasant reception awaited me. The thin, fair-complexioned 
maid brought me tea and cake. She glanced at me and smiled, rather bash- 
fully, like someone who had just been caught breaking wind. I thought she 
looked like a lamb. For some reason I thought of a white lamb eating paper. 
From inside the house, a rather old black-and-white pointer pushed the door 
open and came out from the kitchen. I offered it a cracker, thinking to have 
it stand up. It paid no attention to me, and took the cracker only when she 
spread cheese on it. Having finished, it glanced suspiciously at me and, with 
an expression like a meditative scholar, face in hand, lay down at her feet. 
She presently told me that Colonel and Mrs. Craigoe were leaving for Angaur 
the next day, and that for three months she would have the house to herself. 
When I started to leave she asked me to stay longer, and when I took out 
my pipe she offered me a cigarette. There was something strangely retiring 
and delicate in her manner. She seemed afraid of the match she was striking. 
Holding it awkwardly by the very tip, she gazed at it with timid earnestness. 
It came to me that she must be a person of rather good birth. 


I stayed much longer than I had planned. She asked with that same 
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shy smile if 1 would not drop by again from time to time. I said I would. 
It was pleasanter here than at school, where the chairs were hard. 

So I became friendly with Etsuko. I did not dream, however, that I 
was to become quite so fond of her. She was if anything lacking in charms. 


One day about a week later I found her ill. She had on a cotton kimono 
with a printed pattern of tennis rackets. I told her that I thought it a bit 
childish, and the conversation moved on to summer vacation when we were 
in grammar school. She had been a very good student, she said. Indeed her 
fair skin and the precision of her dress did somehow suggest the head of the 
class. But she had not liked the end of vacation any more than I, the tail 
end of the class. The gloom of seeing the last days of vacation go by one 
after another. The restless child, alone and lonely in the dying heat. They 
came back to both of us, less with nostalgia than with a certain immediate 
relevancy to our situation. I said that it was all you could stand, looking at 
homework not even begun and hearing the autumn cicadas. 

“Have you ever seen that kind of bird?” she asked. 

I was startled. She was twenty years old. I repeated the question, and 
she smiled a vague, ambiguous smile. So I explained: “It’s not a bird. An 
insect. Like a grasshopper.” 

She seemed startled. Her eyes were wide—they were good eyes. “Real- 
ly? I thought it was a bird about so big?” Her hands indicated something 
the size of a watermelon. The magic caught me. I saw a mantis the size of 
a dog, a horsefly the size of a horse. I let out a loud guffaw. She burst into 
tears. 

“You're lying to me. I've actually seen one. At Karuizawa.” She sobbed 
on my shoulder. 

The tears ran down over her cheeks. I was flustered. “Well, in Karui- 
zawa, maybe. I can’t say that I’ve ever seen one myself.” 

I put my arm over her shoulders. We stood for a time, Her wet, shining 
eyes seemed even wider than usual, and as I looked at the down on the white 
face, her scent came to me. Perhaps the scent of a child—but in that nursery 
smell was also the scent of woman. I kissed the lobe of her ear. She did 
not object. 

Then I was uneasy. What I had done seemed boorish, and I had trouble 
guessing how she felt. Was she completely naive? I began to exaggerate the 
act. After all, I had only dampened the lebe of her ear. I began to believe 
that in Karuizawa there really were cicadas the size of watermelons. 

But it devolved that she was the liar and not I. Late that night she 
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called me. 

“What's the matter? Aren't you feeling well?” I blurted into the tele. 
phone. She had said that she was ill, and I was afraid that the excitement of 
the day might have brought on a fever. 

“I can’t sleep. There are frogs all over the place. There was some. 
thing cold on my face, and I turned on the light, and it was a little green 
frog. Where do you suppose they came from? They're all over my bed, little 
green frogs about the size of your finger.” 

I could scarcely believe it. And here it was almost two in the morning. 
She was of course lying quite consciously. Had the business of the cicadas 
been a similar fabrication? 

As if to confirm my doubts, she used the same device over and over again 
thereafter. She would question me persistently about the names of trees and 
flowers and grasses. “You know-: all,” she would laugh. “You just pretend 
to know everything, and look at that wise face of yours.” And she would 
ostentatiously wave her yellow celluloid toy of a bracelet at me. 

It seemed to be a speciality of hers, this particular form of repetition. 
Sometimes she would play patience for half a day on end. Once the nutcracker 
was broken. I showed her something I had learned in a middle-school dor- 
mitory, how to crack nuts in the door. She was fascinated. She said that 
she was going to make a cake, and that she only needed three or four. She 
began prancing around the big dining-room door, however, and she congratu- 
lated herself on each nut she cracked. “Very fine, very fine.” I would agree, 
and then she would come a cropper, smashing the meat with the shell. “That 
won't happen again,” she would say, entranced. She liked to boast of he 
ability not to sweat, but now her face was bathed in sweat, and the big oak 
door banged back and forth. The dog Specks began howling, and I went home 


with a bad head from an overdose of walnuts. 


I became somewhat bolder. I would go to Etsuko’s immediately after 
work, have a shower, and take a nap on the sofa. I would have the strange 
feeling, as I came in, that night watchman had changed to burglar. When 
I had finished my nap Etsuko would have coffee ready, and | would complain 
that it was thin. The same adjective applied indeed to Etsuko. As she sat 
reading on the carpet, slightly bowed, her legs curled to one side and her 
elbow on a leather-covered stool, I would have the illusion that she had been 
there all along, the daughter of the house. On one side of the living room 
there was a cubicle with chairs, rather like a train compartment, some six feet 
wide. In it was a fireplace that was much to Etsuko’s taste. It contained a 
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heap of black glass that was supposed to look like coal, and behind that colored 
lights. When you turned on the switch the glass glowed red from behind, 
and sent up streamers of green and yellow “smoke.” Yet it gave no heat. It 
was a decoration. 

“Let’s have a train ride,” I would say. 

“T'll get lunch,” she would answer, bringing cake. “Isn’t Mt. Fuji beau- 
tiful?” Her mouth full, she would point at the picture over the fireplace. The 
facing chairs were six feet apart, and we would descend to the floor. And 
then—since “the train” was in a recess it was the darkest part of the room— 
we would be as if in a valley, surrounded by tables and chairs. The glow 
from the fireplace lighted one side of Etsuko’s face. The thick carpet felt 
strangely damp and seemed to cling to me. Looking at the red face, which 
now cast a shadow, I thought of how her ear had felt when I kissed it. My 
hand itched. Should I reach out and touch her? But though she was in reach, 
I was somehow unable to act. Somehow it did not seem necessary. Was this 
love? She was a wholly different Etsuko from the Etsuko I had first seen. 

I was caught up in her fantasy. It was fun. When I did as she told 
me she was as if mine. At her suggestion we piayed hide-and-seek. The whole 
house was ours, and there were hiding places everywhere, under the beds, be- 
hind curtains, in cupboards, in the dressing room with all its mirrors. Once 
I hid in a discarded water bag hanging in the upstairs hall closet. This was 
anew idea. The bag swayed a bit as I put my foot in, but when I was quite 
inside it was not unpleasant at all. Looking out through the seam, I saw Etsuko 
wander back and forth. Uncertainly she looked into the dressing room and 
the bedroom, and with a quick shout she opened the door to the bathroom. 
Then, calling my name, she went downstairs and off to some distant part of 
the house. At first it was only with difficulty that I kept from laughing, but 
boredom came, and I seem to have fallen asleep. Unable to sleep at night, 
I was always going to sleep in the daytime. I do not know how long I slept. 
When I awoke the house was strangely quiet. I went downstairs and through 
the high-ceilinged hall, smelling dust at my collar. When I opened the door 
to the dining room, Etsuko was sitting disconsolately at the table, a huge jelly 
tart before her. 

“I found you!” she squealed. Then she began frolicking. This was a 
delicious pastry, the secret recipe to which the mistress had taught her, but 
she was not going to let me have a taste of it. “You're nasty, and so from 
now on I’m going to be nasty too. I made it this morning.” 

I asked her to be reasonable and let me have a bite. I woke up as the 
exchange continued, and I was really hungry. 
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“No. I'll have it all myself.” 

“Please. Just a bite.” But before I finished speaking she took the tart, 
a good eight inches across, and, sticking out her tongue, licked at the oozing 
jelly. 

“No.” 

With half my mind I was really disappointed. A creamy froth stuck 
mischievously to the corner of her mouth. She looked at me and laughed. 
“You eat from this side.” The pastry in her teeth, she thrust it toward me. 

I had no time to think. Our faces were covered with jelly when we 
kissed. It was four weeks to the day since the departure of Colonel Craigoe. 


I could no longer be without Etsuko. Things unrelated to her were 
drab. In the shop I was restless. Had the proprietor noted the performance 
of his night watchman, he would have been surprised at the new diligence. 
It had been my former practice, when everyone had left the shop, to sink into 
the most comfortable chair, and there to read and to slumber. Now I could 
no longer sit in the same place for five minutes. I would wander fretfully 
about, feel the gun rack, rattle the locks at the doors and windows, and read 
the thermometer by the ammunition room. And I would probably not have 
noticed had a robber come in. I was waiting for Etsuko to call. 

I would sit down and the telephone would set me to trembling. In the 
toilet I was all nerves, afraid the ringing might catch me there. And at the 
same time there was nothing more irritating than a telephone call from Etsuko. 
Talking on for an hour, two hours, | would be floundering, like one who smells 
a feast and can do nothing about it. My words were drunk up in the darkness, 
and the words coming over the wire were but forms without substance. We 
were pulling and tugging, as if at a pole to be toppled, but | did not know 
what it was we were tugging at. Nor did she know what I was saying. Finally 
she would begin howling like an animal, and as her voice died away in the 
telephone, I would find myself wanting to eat it. 

We were moving in circles. It had clearly been a mistake to have our 
first kiss under those circumstances. That sort of kiss is perhaps all right when 
you are tired of the regular variety, but only rarely, very rarely. Thereafter 
Etsuko’s soft, brownish hair and the fair skin that was almost liquid would 
come to me like a sweet pastry and like milk. I could forget them only when 
1 touched her. 

No doubt her childishness was a matter of strategy. But what a nuisance 
it was! And was she even slightly startled to see the fireworks she had lighted 


suddenly mushrooming? Or was there some compulsion that made her keep 
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repeating the same stratagem over and over? 

“Only one. No more. Only one kiss,” she would say in my arms. It 
did not matter how annoyed I was. There was no strength in her resistance 
and yet I was helpless. I would go back to the shop with no outlet for my 
unused energy. What did she think of me? Was it because she was really 
fond of such foolishness that she insisted upon playing Little Red Riding 
Hood? And the next day we would be at it again. I would be forced to chase 
her around the house, pretending to eat her from the tips of her toes. 

I grew absent-minded. It was almost impossible to sleep in the daytime, 
and even though I had quite lost my sense of duty I could not sleep at night. 
I would lean on the table with my head in my hands when I was not pacing 
fretfully around the room, and for some reason images of rifle shots would 
run through my mind. 

But time goes by. I had not noticed. Because I was unable to sleep, 
night and day became mixed up, and there was nothing to mark off the days. 
They went through my head, fevered with hope and impatience, like one long 
day. 

I was startled. Etsuko was eating cracker crumbs and milk. Her rich 
supplies had almost disappeared. In the cupboard there were only things we 
could not possibly eat: green olives, anchovies, garlic, coconut-like shreddings 
of withered radish. The dog Specks seemed to be making the rounds of neighi- 


boring kitchens. Our summer vacation was almost over. 


Hanayama. Even if he was just back from the bath, people who did 
not know him thought that he had perhaps fallen in a sewer and emerged from 
amanhole. It was as though he had been born with dirt ground into his pores. 
Not that he was unshaven or careless about his linen. Quite the contrary: he 
had a dressing table of his own, and however pressed he was for funds he never 
failed to minister to himself with toilet water and vanishing cream. His head, 
permanent-waved, was as frizzly as pubes. He wore pink and yellow checkered 
shorts. “They're American,” he would say, never missing a chance to lower 
his trousers and show you. Such was his dandyism. He was always moving, 
because wherever he lived he fell in love and was rejected, and so found the 
place intolerable. Each time the object of his affections changed he would 
bore me with a long discourse that I scarcely know whether to characterize as 
boasting or complaining. Spit would fly from his mouth, which was like a 
spot painted red on the pale, puffy face. As he lost himself in the story of 
his love, there would be something funny about it, and so something very sad. 


I considered Hanayama an expert on women. I told him of my troubles 
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with Etsuko. Her image kept blocking my recollections, however, and they 
became more and more disconnected. At length I pulled myself up. “And 
what shall I do?” I asked, turning to Hanayama imploringly. 

His answer was simple. “It’s all right. She’s yours. Just one more push.” 

“She's mine?” I felt that I understood what he meant, and that I did 
not understand at all. He stared at me for a moment, then laughed in my 
face. “What's the use?” He laughed again, long and loud, and when he had 
finished he said mockingly: “But be careful. No matter how harmless a 
woman’s lies seem, they're still lies. She’s putting something over on you.” 

I left him and went out. I was going to take food to Etsuko. I had 
borrowed all the money I could borrow, and I had sold the few books and 
dictionaries I possessed. 

I felt as if I had not walked down a street for a very long time. It was 
fiercely hot. The real summer heat was about to begin. The near-empty cup- 
board at Harajuku irritated me like a calendar with but a few days left. There 
would be nothing for us once the “summer vacation” was over. Everything 
would go, like Cinderella’s clothes at midnight. Time was the most important 
thing now. Time: when I did the work that awaited me at the shop by night, 
and when I was made to disport with Etsuko by day in what had become a 
pointless ritual, time not only hung heavy, it was a positive curse; but I came 
to notice that I had little of it left. Then { remembered that if I had money 
I could buy things. I had been so bemused that this piece of perfectly ordinary 
information came to me like a revelation from the skies. In my delight, I 
had the illusion that if the cupboard were once more full the summer vacation 
would begin again. 

But the shop filled me with confusion. From the salted fish and sausages 
hanging in the entrance, on to the very back, the four walls were packed with 
food. It was overwhelming. Naked and disordered, all this food made me feel 
as though someone had offered me a platter on which, well sauced, was a shoe. 
I had never had quite such a thought before I met Etsuko. I felt embarrassed 
as the clerk told me the price and I paid. She gave me my change—she had 
a broad, hexagonal face—and I told myself that this sort of thing was not 
for me. I told myself that I was in this unseemly situation because of Etsuko, 
not noticing that I was under her influence in so thinking. My arms full of 
groceries, I set forth like a soldier urged on by his general. 

Colonel Craigoe’s house was on a hill, at the end of an alley that led 
from a broad, tree-lined street. Sweat poured over my face, the yellow light 
of the sun beat down on me. Finally the roof and the windows came in sight, 


as if rising from a trap door—and at the top of the hill there was an army 
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truck with a big green awning. On the incline before the doorway a jeep 
station wagon stood tilted slightly sideways. It was the Craigoes’ car. They 
were back. I was too tired and too astonished even to care about the fact that 
they were back a week early. Nor was I particularly disappointed. I thought 
of turning back. But the desire to be rid of my groceries urged me to adventure. 

In uniform, Colonel Craigoe stood on the porch directing the unloading 
operations with the pipe in his hand. I hesitated, then forced myself through 
the gate. 

The house, like all requisitioned houses, had its “U.S. House” number, 
and it was as if I were seeing that white number for the first time. 

“Good morning,” I said in a hearty voice. 

The colonel did not answer. He glanced at me, suspicion written on 
his stern, heavy-browed face. I was defeated. 

A mistake. It was two in the afternoon. 

I thought of the big hands on the clock at Harajuku Station, and I was 
overcome with shame. Shame was followed, with a terrible rush, by fear. I 
turned and threw myself down the hill. 

The thermometer stood at ninety-three. The red “Danger” sign on the 
ammunition-room door seemed about to melt. 

I was filled with such feelings of injury and self-loathing that I forgot 
Etsuko for a whole day. As they began to fade it became clear that there was 
no way of bringing back the life we had led till the day before yesterday. The 
affair of Etsuko assailed me with a sharpness that was unbearable. There was 
nothing I could do. The little wooden sign on that requisitioned house was 
the symbol of my having fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

I wandered around the shop. I no longer had anything to wait for. 
The pyramid of blank cartridges, the rounds of fireworks for athletic meets, 
the decoys—my eye wandered vacantly over them. 

At about eleven the phone rang. Hurrying over to it, I smiled wryly. 
My habits of the evening before last were still with me, and my heart raced. 
But then the situation changed. It was not the telephone. The street light 
cast a shadow on the glass of the front door, under the blind. It was Etsuko. 
[ tried to unlock the door but the key would not fit. When she saw it was 
I, she smiled through the glass. Her face was fearfully pale in the orange street 
light. She finally came in and was beside me, but I had trouble believing it 
was Etsuko. She spoke from the pattern of bent stripes cast by the guns on 
the rack: 

“Tt feels like three years.” 
The words seemed to come from another world. 
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Colonel and Mrs. Craigoe, who had returned suddenly yesterday, had 
gone off again today. They were in Nikko resting. 

“Are you surprised?” Etsuko looked up at me. “They'll be back the 
day after tomorrow. So I have a two-day vacation.” 

I did not answer. I could not think how to describe my surprise. The 
life from which I had thought I was permanently evicted had come back. The 
two days ahead were the glass slipper left behind in the confused end of the 
vacation, and would bring back all I had lost. 

“They left early this morning. I tried to call you, but I couldn’t get 
through.” 

It was no use calling in the daytime. I was not in the shop. She ought 
to know that. I told her so, and she said childishly: “Oh, that’s right.” She 
rolled her eyes at me, and for the first time I remembered Etsuko as she usually 
was. “I had an awful time finding the place.” 

I had not told her where it was. She had found the address in the 
old catalogue I had used to make the bag for that first ammunition. 

“They could have told you at the station.” 

“I didn’t feel like asking.” 

Her shoulder brushed my chest. I put my arms around her. She was 
breathing heavily. She asked me to take out the big pipe that was in the left 
pocket of my shirt. I took it out and threw it down irritably. It sent up a 
sharp, dry sound from the tile floor. 1 took her to the leather sofa in the back 
room. She clung to me as we made our way among the cases, and | was 
several times on the point of falling. We would not have been able to get 
up again. 

Matters were clear. I could not leave her. The time had come for 
us to become one. Not knowing what a fevered mistake I was making, | put 
my hot face to her soft hair, and I was certain. I began fumbling at her 
skirt. When, suddenly, my hand was pushed away, I was startled. I wondered 
if there was a mistake. 

“Don’t be a damned fool,” I shouted, pushing her hand away. “Why 
did you come then?” 

I felt like strangling her. But that emotion too was fleeting. Excited 
though I was, my strength left me. Etsuko pushed my hand away twice, and 
resisted no more. She was worse than unresisting. Her eyes wide, like those 
of a broken doll, she lay as if thrown down, and the thin legs dangled limply 
from her skirt. I was as confused as a fleet that has its formations changed 
in mid-battle. My doubts went back to the beginning of our “summer vaca- 
tion,” when she had said that cicadas were birds. And now my mistake in not 
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recognizing that Etsuko was a little girl, became clear. She was strangely 
heavy, heavy as a rock, against the arm I still had around her. The sofa was 
a bit constricted. Staring up at a ceiling that was like a dark hole, I cooled 
my face against the back of the sofa. Its rough leather surface was pleasant. 

Etsuko got up. She smoothed her hair in the reflection from a show case. 

“There’s a big mirror over there.” I was still lying down, and I was 
startled at my own words. Was I not hurrying her off? And I was in process 
of losing everything. 

I got up, showed her the mirror, and turned on a bright light. My 
solicitude was taking her away. The thin back seemed to stab at me. There 
were wrinkles between the shoulder blades. 

I started to speak and stopped. I wanted to say something but it was 
no use. Whatever I said would only make things worse. If I did nothing she 
would soon go beyond my reach, and if I spoke it would only be to step forward 
and cut the tie between us. 

She turned from the mirror, smiling innocently. 

“Will you see me to the station?” 


I could no longer contain myself. “I will not. i absolutely will not.” 


Things were as usual at the N. Gun Store. To me this fact was strange. 
I spent most of my time sleeping. There was nothing I wanted to do. 

Opening my eyes from a nap, I saw the telephone. I shot up and put 
it to my ear. 

Silence. Still I held it. Rubbing the lobe of my ear with it, I waited. 
Then I picked up a faint, high sound like electric wires brushing in the wind. 
It was not a voice, but as it grew higher it seemed like a voice. What was it 
whispering to me? 

Holding it to my ear, I sat on and on—in the pleasure of having been 
deceived. 

Translated by Edward Seidensticker 
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Through the Eastern Window 


An American Motorcyclist 


in Japan 





Donald Ploski 


AVING spent my entire service tour at a radar site in Ominato, a small 

H fishing village kitty-cornered across Mutsu Bay from Aomori, I felt, as 

the time for discharge neared, a strong desire to see other parts of 

Japan. Restricted to northern Honshii, I had been as isolated as if I had 

remained in America. Thus I decided to travel by motorcycle and see at first- 

hand the nine-hundred-kilometer stretch of Japan between the Tsugaru Straits 
and my new home in Atami. 

Both my Japanese and American friends warned me that such a trip 
was not without its dangers. The American fears ranged from doubt that the 
route could be found without a great waste of time, to a dimpled, double- 
chinned WAC Captain who clutched my wrist and said, “But they tell me 
there are bandits on the road at night!” Wild tales would she tell once she 
got back to Columbus, Ohio. 

My Japanese friends were much more practical, advising me to carry 
all the spare parts I could, as well as a notebook containing in English, Romaji 
and Japanese messages for all possible emergencies. Surprisingly, as I traveled 
further away from Ominato, even some of the more common requests, that 
my northern friends had no difficulty understanding, puzzled some of my would- 
be informants on the road south. Many times English was more easily under- 
stood than the Tsugaru-tainted Japanese I had dutifully memorized in northern 
Honshi. 

I went well prepared. Allowing for every possible emergency (with the 
exception of meeting bandits) I fully loaded a packboard with such things as: 
a Swedish stove, mosquito net, survival kit, tow cable, canned food, rain covers, 
knives, flashlights and, topping it all, a down-filled sleeping bag guaranteed 
to sixty degrees below zero. Since I was making the trip in the middle of 
August, this last item struck even me as being just a bit over-suspicious of the 
peculiarities of the Japanese terrain. When | strapped this outfit on my back, 
it almost buckled my knees. Nevertheless I was content that whatever the 
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temperamental Japanese gods had in store for me, fire, earthquake or typhoon, 
I would be prepared. 

I left at dawn. Ominato, like most of the other drab Aomori Prefecture 
towns that squat on the side of the sea, has only one productive interest besides 
the rolling ocean: its rice fields. As I balanced the weight of my pack, the 
dawn sun touched with orange the green rice sprouts and the quiet waves of 
Mutsu Bay. The dirt road was deserted save for an occasional farmer and 
his cart. White whisps of morning mist hung low in the fallow valleys. The 
noise of my motorcycle accentuated the particular silence that Japanese villages 
seem to have at daybreak. After some minutes the road took a sharp bend to 
the south. I had traveled as far east as I would go on the entire trip. The 
morning sunlight was on my left shoulder and Tokyo was eight hundred and 
fifty kilometers in front of me. I stopped and looked to my right. Miles 
across Mutsu Bay I saw the gradual slope of Mount Kamabuse. In my mind’s 
eye only, I could distinguish, perched on the summit, the two white globes 
that marked the radar site where I had spent two snow-filled winters in my 
early twenties. A brocade of indistinct gray blocks at the base of the mountain 
was Ominato, all I knew of Japan so far. At that moment, I felt like a Hok- 
kaidé country boy going to Tokyo for the first time to seek his fortune. With 
a last salute to my Kamabuse Yama, Ominato and all things military, I started 
south again with a roar. 

Although my map assured me I wa: on a grade one main road, knee-deep 
ruts, unmarked turns and branches cluttered the way. Additional hazards were 
flocks of scavenging chickens, wandering cattle and decrepit, lurching school 
buses. The greatest danger, however, were horse-drawn carts driven by bearded 
farmers who unfailingly executed a movement that is known in basketball 
circles as a hip fake, every time I tried to pass them. They would start for 
the right side of the road until I committed myself, then they would violently 
cut to the left. This maneuver usually found me with front and back brake 
grinding helplessly, the breaking action on soft mud nil, with a choice of three 
escape routes: 

1) Striking the back brake just prior to entering the impact area, 

one could conceivably go into an angled, side-skid between 
the legs and under the abdomen of the horse. This I never 
tried, though I would be the first to admit its theoretical 
possibility. 

2) Inches in front of the chest and under the nose of the horse. 

$) Take the water route and go into the small stream that 

parallels most Japanese roads. 

The second choice calls for the utmost in mass-velocity calculations as 
well as a violent wrenching of the head to the left as you approach the collision 
point. When done with verve, it is daring and picturesque. However, after 
a brown mare, south of Noheji, reared in panic at the delicate moment, leaving 
grooves in the top of my helmet, I decided to specialize in the third method 
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of escape. 

The success of this rested on many things: the first the geological com- 
position of the bottom, as well as the depth of the water, and of course, my 
own speed and balance. This maneuver, when well executed, was flamboyant 
and soul-satisfying. ‘There would be the tense moment when wagon, horse 
and driver were caught turned to the left completely blocking the road to the 
motorcycle. Tragedy? No, for unhesitatingly the steel-nerved cyclist would 
plunge into the ditch. A sheet of white water would burst in front of the 
vehicle, as, with a low-throated roar, it leapt back onto the road and continued 
on its way. However, if the depth was too great, ah then! There were angry 
words and obscene gestures exchanged, vendettas sworn and pedestrians forced 
to help pull both sputtering rider and motorcycle from the depths. My final 
solution was not one that pleased me but it was safer, if less spectacular. I 
would approach every cart like a fighter pilot identifying a civilian airliner. 
Within one hundred yards I beeped my horn every ten seconds. This warning 
enabled my man and his draft animal to go through their full repertoire of 
parade maneuvers well before our distance interval became critical. Then, 
positive he was where he wanted to be, I would dash past. This system worked 
best of all. 

As I continued south the road became more cosmopolitan. Now an 
occasional private car was seen in contrast to the purely utilitarian milk trucks, 
carts and school buses that had been my only companions thus far. After five 
hours of kidney-bruising ridges, I found myself on the first pavement I had 
driven on, outside of town roads, in a year and a half. Who could guess you 
could ride so smoothly and silently? In a burst of gratitude, for it was a fine 
sun that day, I vowed to compose a sonnet “To the Seventeen Miles of Con- 
crete Pavement Outside Morioka, Japan.” 

The landscape too changed perceptibly. Instead of flat rice fields stretch- 
ing to gray mountains, short hills and tightly terraced gardens crowded in 
on the road. Tall eucalyptus and pines shaded lush grass fields, so different 
from the scraggly northern briers. “Toward evening I stopped at a restaurant 
with a bamboo grove behind it. There is no green more living, more sensual 
than the green of a bamboo grove with a slight wind moving through it. Face 
stinging from wind burn, and still blinking away grains of sand that had 
struck my goggles miles behind, I relaxed and the coolness seduced my spirit. 
I thought: now I am really in Japan. I have found the scented East Joseph 
Conrad wrote about. For a moment I stood expectantly in the twilight, perhaps 
unconsciously awaiting the arrival of the humming-bird beauty of some love- 
saddened geisha. 

I found the city of Sendai at eight-thirty that evening. “Found” is 
accurate. I distinctly remember passing one policeman three times before find- 
ing a road out of his neighborhood. After a light supper, I wandered around 
town. The streets were filled with people. From the shadows of the coffee 
shops came Western ballads and the intimate laughter of young lovers. It 
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was harvest time. Hirosaki apples, cool and glistening in pyramids of four, 
filled a table under a string of oversized light bulbs. An abundant supply of 
hand-power had wrapped the apples in a newsprint bag since their first days 
as a blossom. Now these same hands washed and polished the fruit until they 
shone heavy red and succulent, polka-dotting the white saucers under them. 
Any one of fifty, set alongside the apple the witch gave to Snow White, would 
have given the poor girl a moment of indecision. I bought two, more for the 
privilege of breaking the polished red skin with my teeth than out of hunger. 

The next morning, two hours out of Sendai, I had my first and only 
accident of the trip. Plunging down a hill, I ran into a curve and a new 
gravel bed at the same time. The curve was not sharp but the tiny stones 
were packed almost five inches deep. My front wheel angled crazily and I 
was suddenly on my side, sliding across the road. The cycle and I came to 
rest in a dry ditch. The fall snapped off my right foot pedal but outside 
of that, all was well. At the next town I stopped at a machine shop. With the 
approval (I think) of an old man who was the only occupant of the shop, | 
chopped off the top of one of his broom handles and inserted that for a 
support. It sufficed. 

The road, indeed the entire countryside, began to take on what | shall 
call, for want of a better term, an American air. There were billboards, 
announcements of Rotary Club luncheons, traffic lights and even traffic jams. 

I first saw Tokyo in the shadows of a setting sun. It was not a pretty 
first sight. In rural areas, countries truly differ. In America, even within 
states, there are differences in styles of rural living. But cities everywhere must 
pay a price of uniformity for their industrial development. The steel mills 
of Gary, Indiana, the giant electric plants of Toshiba and General Electric all 
present the same facade from a distance. A smokestack is a smokestack the 
world over. And so is haze and industrial grayness. 

An hour later I was racing along the ocean on the last lap home. From 
what little I had seen of it before the evening sky tinged its depths, it was 
a bluer and more feminine sea than Mutsu Bay. By now my standards had 
adjusted to those of Tokyo. The modern two-lane highway did not surprise 
me, nor did the gleaming toll booths and uniformed collectors with their 
ever-present pad of receipts. It was like the Merritt Parkway between Con- 
necticut and New York. 

And yet, even as I saw the much-heralded lights of Atami spread out 
before me, and contemplated my new life in a place where it never snowed 
and no one ever froze to death on the sidewalks, I thought again of my horse- 
cart-crowded road up north. It was long past. I would never again have to 
take to a ditch or think about sliding under a horse. I would never write that 
sonnet, for the wonder of good roads would be lost in the daily use of them. 

It was a wearying trip. Some parts were not deserving of the name, 
road. It was dirty, dusty; the signposts were rare, gas stations hard to find, 
spare parts were unavailable. 
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But times are changing. All along the way, men were digging and oiling 
the road. There is talk of a super-highway from Aomori to Kagoshima in 
Kyushu. Speeds of one hundred kilometers per hour are predicted. Fine. 
They will probably have billboards every kilometer of the way, correct sign- 
posts in English, French and German as well as Japanese, large gas stations 
selling Coca-Cola, perhaps a few pachinko parlors set up. 

The day is coming. I am not one with the sentimental tourist disap- 
pointed because Japanese women no longer wear kimonos only. Drive the 
road through. But when you do, it will cost you something. When your 
highways flow in sterile, perfectly engineered concrete ribbons from Mutsu 
Bay to Kagoshima Bay, you will lose what the roads in America have lost, 
never to regain; what I found the nicest feature about cycling in Japan: namely 
a touch of challenge, a touch of romance and adventure. 

And, when your super-highways become a reality, I will prefer to re- 
member the Oshi-Kaid6 as it was in the summer of '60, when you had to 
dodge horse-carts and, huddled in your sleeping bag hearing twigs breaking in 
the rice fields, you were never altogether positive it was not mountain bandits 
stalking about in the mysterious, star-filled Asiatic night. 


Forgetting One's Japanese 





Kojima Rydichi 


(CF T’S a wonder you don’t forget your Japanese.” Thus a colleague of 
mine, shortly after my return to Japan. He was right: one doesn’t forget 
one’s Japanese. 

According to him, it is little short of a miracle for someone like myself, 
married to a Frenchwoman and used to speaking nothing but French at home, 
not to forget Japanese. Perhaps it is, when I come to think of it. One’s 
mother tongue must be rather like swimming: once learned, it stays with you 
all your life. 

There are some people abroad, of course, who deliberately try to forget 
their Japanese. Only a while after I arrived in Paris, I came across a man, 
one of my former college acquaintances, who had been studying at Grenoble 
University in the Alps. As a result of three years’ study in Grenoble away 
from all Japanese he had, he proclaimed, forgotten his mother tongue. 

I for one could only gape in naive admiration. Whatever we said to 
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him in Japanese, he merely replied in French, in a voice a good octave higher 
than ours, that he had forgotten his Japanese. [I.istening to him with me at 
the time though, was a Japanese called A., a broad-shouldered, slant-eyed man 
who was studying art. 

“Say, Kojima,” he bellowed at me suddenly, “this bastard gets on my 
nerves. Let's get him somewhere this evening and give him what's coming 
to him. Go on, ask him in French if he’ll come out with us tonight.” 

The blood drained suddenly from the other’s face, and by the time 
I had strung together in doubtful French “Vous....étes libre....ce soir?” 
he was in flight, muttering “Non, non” as he went. I still remember how 
A. and I held our sides with laughter as we watched him go. 

However many years one spends at it one never, it seems, really gets 
inside a foreign language. One’s Japanese, conversely, is never forgotten. I 
have been married twenty years, talking French all the time from morning to 
night. During that time, though, I have gradually discovered that there are 
feelings and ideas that are impossible to express in anything other than 
Japanese. In the same way, there were many times, I found, when I could 
understand the sense but not the feeling of something said to me in French. 
The same thing still happens today, when my wife and I ought, one would 
think, really to be getting to know each other. 

One simple example is in the words meaning “star.” In Japanese, the 
word “hoshi” tends to suggest, at least for my generation, a five-pointed shape 
similar to that of the badge on soldiers’ caps. The association of the word 
“étoile” for a Frenchman, however, is of a shape with a number of lines 
radiating from a central point. Accordingly, it is perfectly reasonable for the 
French to give the name “l’Etoile” to the point in Paris where wide boulevards 
radiate in all directions from the Arc de Triomphe. 

The words for “mountain,” again, are not so simple as they seem. When 
a Frenchman hears the word “montagne,” he thinks of a great pile of rocks 
like Mont Blanc, or of the towering cliffs of the Alps or Pyrenees. But I 
was always brought up by my grandmother to believe that “yama” meant Mt. 
Fuji. 

These examples are simple ones involving single words, but with more 
complex ideas such as society, the State, democracy, happiness or love, the 
differences between the feelings behind the identical words that express them 
are still greater. 

Of course, this is not only true of French and Japanese. In the case 
of French and English, for example, André Siegfried once pointed out that 
the word “democracy,” which in France implies freedom to think, in England 
implies freedom to act. 

So to memorize foreign words alone is not enough if the man brought 
up to believe that “yama” means Mt. Fuji and the man for whom “montagne” 
means Mont Blanc are come to some understanding. Still more superficial is 
it to suppose that one can ignore this gap and automatically comprehend Mont 
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Blanc by forgetting Mt. Fuji. Mutual understanding does not even begin 
until after one has explained that “yama” means primarily Mt. Fuji, heard 
the other’s explanation of “montagne,” and realized for the first time the gap 
between the two languages. 

Thinking on these lines always reminds me of my parents. Since I lost 
them both in the Great Earthquake of 1923, when I was fourteen, and the 
period of parental instruction was short. Even so, I still feel grateful to them 
for having opened up to me a whole world unattainable except through the 
Japanese language. 

My home was a draper’s shop in the shitamachi of Tokyo, and my father, 
as was common among the proprietors of old-established businesses in those 
days, lived for his traditional Japanese pastimes, both artistic and less so. He 
was a particular devotee of yékyoku, the singing that accompanies the N6 play, 
which he studied under the then head of the Umewaka school of N6 singing 
and acting. Every Sunday, fired with the ambition to spread his enthusiasm 
throughout the ‘neighborhood,’ he would gather the local shopkeepers together 
to practice singing yOkyoku. Though I never studied yékyoku formally, I was 
like the proverbial urchin by the temple gate who unconsciously learns to 
chant the sutras: without the faintest idea of the sense, I absorbed something 
of the feeling peculiar to the Japanese language, so that ever since I have 
only had to see a Japanese landscape for the yékyoku phrases still lingering 
in my ear to come back to me. 

My mother’s favorite was nagauta. There was actually a legend in our 
family that the very instant after my elder sister was born my grandmother 
had come and sat by my mother’s bedside to consult her. “Well,” she said, 
“I wonder who'll be best to teach her nagauta?” Both my elder and younger 
sisters, in fact, started learning the nagauta almost before they could talk. 
Whenever I heard them at it, though, I always thought what a meaningless, 
incoherent mess the words were. 

I did not find this out until after I went to Europe, but the words of 
the improvised songs sung by the German minnesingers and French troubadours 
in medieval Europe were in the same way improvised and inconsequential. 
They apparently sang whatever came into their heads, and their audiences 
seem to have been satisfied with it. The most important thing for them, one 
supposes, was not so much difficult things like theories and grammar as to 
create a common world shared by the singers and the listeners. It is so with 
the nagauta: untranslatable, inconsequential though the words may sometimes 
be, they conceal a whole world of poetry, a world to which only the Japanese 
language, I suspect, can give admission. 

Thanks to the atmosphere in which I grew up, I acquired the gift from 
an early age of being able to immerse myself in and get pleasure from these 
Japanese pastimes and the atmosphere surrounding them. After my father’s 
death, moreover, I often went to serve in the shop myself, thanks to which I 
gradually and unconsciously came to appreciate, via the other shop assistants 
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and the wholesalers, people well versed in the old conventions, the peculiar, 
irrational beauty of the traditional ideas of “obligation” and “human feeling” 
(giri ninj6). I also took advantage of my orphanage frequently to attend the 
theater and variety halls, where I steeped myself in the niceties of the Japanese 
tongue. I balanced this enthusiasm by failing consistently in every examination 
of any importance at school, where the lessons, which seemed to me like literal 
translations of Western ideas, failed signally to take root in my mind. 

I know now that even after I went to Europe it was not until I had 
realized the almost insurmountable barrier between French and Japanese that 
I really began to take an interest in French. And even that, I feel now, was 
only because I had once been able to steep myself in the world of Japanese 
laid before my eyes from early childhood by my parents. 

I suspect, therefore, that all foreign languages become one’s own via 
one’s native tongue; and that someone who cannot express himself freely in 
Japanese is going to find limitations, however many years he studies, on what 
he can get across in a foreign language. 

People often, I must admit, poke fun at my own Japanese as old- 
fashioned. The other day, for example, I invited my niece to go to the moving 
pictures with me. “Oh, the moving pictures! How lovely!” she teased. “But 
Uncle, one really ought to call them the movies from now on.” 

I have no particular quarrel with changes such as this one from “moving 
pictures” to movies. What does annoy me is the unnecessary prevalence in 
Japanese of foreign words—written, what is worse, in the katakana syllabary, 
which makes them still more difficult to read and remember. One of my 
nephews sings in a jazz vocal quartet (if that’s what they are still called), but 
even now I have not yet grasped the quartet’s name, since it is foreign, and 
written in katakana. The situation in department stores is just as bad. On 
top of “kurisumasu séru” (Christmas sales), we now have “furawa” (flower), 
“géruden” (golden) and “daiyamondo” (diamond) sales. How one longs for 
the days when ideas like “silver wedding’’ and “golden wedding” were ex- 
pressed in Japanese, and everyone understood them. What can one say of an 
advertisement which declares that somebody or other’s footwarmer “has a sofuto 
(soft) tatchi (touch) but is dru (all) metal and can be used rafu (roughly)?” 
This kind of foreign language is of remarkably little use as foreign language; 
as I see it, it is no more than a bad habit that throws Japanese itself into 
confusion. When Japanese of the kind we have just seen is possible, it is no 
wonder that one finds a bar called “Clarté” at the end of a pitch-black alley, 
or a student declaring in an examination that “Casablanca” is in Ikebukuro— 
a suburb of Tokyo. My wife and I once saw a pair of men’s underpants, on 
display in the arcade of a large hotel in Kyoto, described as “calegon de mas- 
culinité.” The “masculinité,” we thought, was a particularly subtle touch. 

Seriously speaking, though, I sometimes fear that the attitude that feels 
that something is missing unless it put every Japanese word into some foreign 
tongue is linked up with the type of mentality that never follows any train 
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of thought through to its logical conclusion and is always ready to purloin 
someone else s idea without so much as a thank-you. 

Three or four years ago a Japanese car, the “Prince Skyline,” was dis- 
played at a motor show in Paris. We were very pleased with ourselves, as it 
was the first Japanese car to appear there. Almost immediately, though, a 
malicious rumor was imported from England that it was an imitation of some 
Western make. We asked the technician who came with the car about it, and 
were informed that far from being an imitation the car incorporated many 
completely original features. We worked hard to make this clear to the foreign 
reporters. “But you’ve only got to look at the name,” they said to our dis- 
comfiture. “Even the name—‘Prince,’ ‘Skyline’ and what have you—that’s 
English, isn’t it?” 

The name “Prince Skyline,” thus, though it may have a fresh, new sound 
for the Japanese, apparently only succeeds in giving foreigners, particularly in 
non-English speaking countries, the impression of something imitative, some- 
thing that is neither here nor there. 

For all this, the people of Japan are still managing to speak their own 
tongue, which makes me, when I see the foreign words in such profusion about 
me, want to say in my turn, “It’s a wonder you don’t forget your Japanese.” 


Wintery Letter From 





Hokkaido to Burma 


s* Cal ’ 
fe 74 hy A. H. B. Hermann 
Sane f 8 Als 1 
Niseko, 
Hokkaido, 


February 1961 
My dear tropical friends, 

You may recall my telling you that I was coming to the north of Japan, 
many thousands of miles from your delightful but too warm country, with the 
object, among others, of cooling down and, especially, seeing some snow again. 

I remember how strange you found this. Most of you had never seen 
snow, but you knew that it only happened in cold weather and were sure that 
for you, at any rate, it was something best avoided. You listened politely to 
my tales of the beauty of crisp sparkling snow under a bright blue sky, or the 
lyrical quality of a snowscape on a calm moonlit night, but you were not really 
impressed; living as you do surrounded by warmth and violent colours, you 
found the idea of a cold white world singularly unappealing. 
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Well, I found my snow. There is a great deal of it here in the Hokkaido 
mountains. Snow lying everywhere in thick white swansdown blankets, packed 
hard on the roofs and against the walls of the almost hidden houses, hanging 
the bare birch trees with Christmas decorations, blocking the roads and chang- 
ing the shape of the buried countryside. But not, unfortunately, falling 
silently and gently in fat white feathery blobs, as 1 had remembered it. | 
had forgotten about the wind. The snow just now is not falling; it is blow- 
ing, driving, raging, billowing and bellowing as it penetrates everywhere. For 
there is a storm all over Japan, and here in the north a storm is a blizzard. 
It has blown for three days so far, and shows no sign of stopping. 

I also came to do some skiing; for in a tropical country one misses that 
enchanting sport, and as year follows inactive year one begins to wonder “Am 
I becoming too old for it?” Well, there is plenty of scope for skiing here. 
Not, perhaps, for the downhill specialist, the man whose idea of winter pleas- 
ure is to queue for a cable-car or ski-lift, then take the shortest route down 
to start queuing again. There are no ski-lifts here on Mount Niseko Anna- 
puri. Nor are there any of the conventional aprés-ski amenities. But, in 
compensation, there are no crowds either. This is a place for the self-reliant 
cross-country skier, the man who counts a long and tiring climb well spent 
for the sake of the hissing swoop down the next valley of deep untouched 
powder snow, whose pleasure is in the whisper of his own skis in a silence 
unbroken by the shouts of others, who loves to pause on a rolling crest and 
breathe and look and wonder. For him the skiing here is perhaps as good as 
anywhere in the world—in fine weather. They say that in fine weather the 
sky is nearer indigo than blue, and that the views of the surrounding high 
peaks are awe-inspiring. 

But today is the third day of blizzard, visibility is again nil, and I am 
tired of forcing my way uphill to unseen destinations, step by painful step, 
in the teeth of howling wind and a million stinging white pellets. So I have 
today taken up a different kind of winter sport which I think even you, with 
your hatred of cold, could enicy. It consists mainly of being lazy and keeping 
warm. Of course, as you will rightly point out, you can (and indeed often do) 
practise that at home. But the sport is only enjoyed at its best when others are 
being energetic and cold, and one ought really to be with them. Here are 
the rules for a day’s play. 

Eight o’clock. Wake up, still warm in immensely padded cocoon of 
bedding though the stove has long since gone out, to see the immensely padded 
maid tiptoe in and re-light it. A large, free-standing iron stove, with iron 
chimney, which burns both coke and charcoal and which, in about ten minutes, 
turns various shades of red. By this time the maid, herself thawing, has made 
the first of the day’s many cups of tea. 

Eight-thirty or thereabouts. First bath of the day, hurried to in a thick 
padded-silk tanzen. You would not care for the short first stage, the undress- 
ing in a room whose temperature is far below freezing, though to those reared 
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in a more Spartan tradition a little preliminary anguish makes the succeed- 
ing pleasure keener. In the bath itself, all is ease and luxury and delight. 
The temperature of the bath, more of a small swimming pool full of hot 
running water, is—well, hot. The testing toe feels scalded; but by the time 
you have sunk, a cautious inch at a time, (beware of causing a wave, for your 
own sake and that of others) to a sitting position the body is glowing with 
both warmth and pleasure. The hot spring that feeds this bath is full of iron. 
The bath is presided over by a life-sized mural, in mosaic, of a reclining Venus, 
designed perhaps to divert male eyes from such living female forms as may 
venture to share the bath, or perhaps to compensate when, as today, there are 
none. 

Nineish. Breakfast. This always significant point in the day is enhanced 
by the fact that the cook, in his way, is a genius. I do not know whether inns 
in the more out-of-the-way parts of Japan commonly offer such cooking, but it 
seems unlikely. The cook’s masterpiece this morning—served as well as, or 
instead of, the more usual breakfast dishes, as one prefers—is a thick creamy 
symphony of an oyster soup, with a dozen or so whole oysters carrying the 
main theme, bu’. a good iuany other, mostly unidentifiable, flavours chiming in 
with elusive harmonies. 

Tennish. Peer outside. Nothing visible but dim white shapes in a 
white flurry. Temperature about 10° Fahrenheit—say 80 degrees cooler than 
the so-called “cold season” which you are now enjoying. Decide not to go 
skiing today. Hope the others will enjoy themselves, but doubt it. 

So, after a short discussion with the cook about a simple light lunch, 
say a bowl of noodles, such as will not lead to loss of appetite for dinner, I 
tuck myself around the glowing stove, or rather am tucked, with many cushions 
and pillows, by two solicitous maids. Certain linguistic obstacles prevent their 
anxious enquiries, and my hesitating replies, from developing into the heart-to- 
heart conversation that one would like, but at least we agree that a constant 
supply of hot tea is desirable, and that if it becomes any colder a drop of 
something in the tea will do no harm. It does get colder, outside, and the 
wind gets even noisier. The snow is probably falling harder and faster too, 
though nothing can be seen through the thick coat of ice on the double-glazed 
windows. But inside the stove burns brightly, and the room stays warm. Read, 
drink tea, write letter, sleep a little. Wake up, stoke up stove, more tea, sleep 
again, read. Lunch time. 

The cook’s simple dish for lunch, preceded by assorted titbits, comes in 
a very large bowl, which does in fact contain noodles as promised, but these 
are buried deep under some twenty other ingredients. The fishy ones—crab, 
lobster, eels, oysters, prawns and so on—perhaps stand out, but most other 
meats and vegetables are present too. A very strengthening dish, so strengthen- 
ing that one pads to the front door to see whether perhaps a little, just a very 
little, skiing is called for. It obviously is not. A hasty return, because of the 
savage cold in the corridors, slightly worried about the welfare of one’s braver 
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companions. (This is a dangerous mountain, on which a number of lost skiers 
have frozen to death in recent years.) Still, though brave enough they are too 


lazy to have gone very far; they are in the company of a highly skilled local | 


resident; and there is absolutely nothing to be done about it in any case. $0 
back to sleep for an hour or two. 

They turn up at tea-time, explaining loudly that the skiing is always 
better in bad than in fine weather, and claiming, while blowing on frozen 


fingers, that it is not really as cold outside as it seems from within. This very” 
unconvincing story is continued while they thaw out in another sociable hot 


bath. 

After the bath comes a most solemn ceremony, imported rather than 
native to Hokkaido, but none the worse for that. Take two lumps of sugar, 
one slice of lemon, rather more than an inch of whisky, fill up with boiling 
water, stir, drink. Repeat as necessary. The older maid has quickly picked 
up the routine, and performs like a veteran barman; the younger, an apple 


cheeked dumpling not long from the farm, does little but giggle, but that is | 


pleasant too. There is some discussion about whether the traditional hot red 
wine with cinnamon and lemon, strengthened with a little brandy, would be 
better. Or perhaps hot buttered rum. Nothing is settled. 

The hot whisky, in any event, is soon succeeded by the hot sake that 
accompanies dinner. Do we want a pot of sake apiece? Certainly; quite 
probably more. Dinner starts with a number of small dishes that defy descrip- 
tion, and goes on to a sort of bouillabaisse-like fish stew, most delicately 
flavoured. At which point memory fails. It all goes splendidly with the next 
few pots of sake. The sake goes splendidly too. 

We go once more to the bath, to store up some extra warmth for the 
night. On the way back we look at the thermometer—colder, if anything; pop 
into the kitchen to congratulate the cook; and watch the news on television. 
The main news is of our own blizzard, with very realistic pictures. The weather 
forecast is bad. Oh well. Whatever the outside temperature it is warm in 
bed. Nightcap, anyone? Yes. Another? Why not? And so our heroes, glow- 
ing with the health that comes only from outdoor exercise, every muscle 
stretched to full capacity by the rigours of the day, sink into a well-earned 
dreamless sleep. 

But not quite yet, because there is one more thing to do tonight. Post- 
cards must be written to distant and no doubt envious friends. (Yours is on 
the way.) Postcards bearing brightly coloured pictures of mountains clearly 
visible to the remotest distance, blue skies, pretty painted houses, lightly clad 
skiers performing elegant manoeuvres in the sparkling sunshine. What to 
write? 

“Having strenuous but wonderful time. Perfect snow. Splendid skiing. 
Wish you were here. You would love it.” 

Well, perhaps. 
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Homo Viator 


Katé Shiichi 


IRPORTS are much the same all over the world, characterless and un- 
friendly. Richly cosmopolitan, they are devoid of any more national 
appeal. Seaports are not so bad: in Pusan, Singapore and Marseilles, to 

take three examples, one can find reflected something of the Korean people, 
the British colony and Western Europe respectively. Capital cities, of course, 
are still more revealing as to national characteristics. Tokyo in particular has 
many unique features. But it does not follow that the characteristics of Tokyo 
represent faithfully those of the entire nation. 

In the great metropolis, cosmopolitan ways of life common all over the 
world are to the fore. When all is said and done, it is the country that retains 
the most distinctively national features. If you want to survey things Japanese, 
you must get out of Tokyo. 

It is not so easy, of course, to get out of Tokyo as, say, out of Paris. 
Yokohama is just a continuation of Tokyo, and, even beyond this, Kamakura 
and Zushi are little more than suburbs. On the Tékaidé highway, for example, 
one does not feel one has really left Tokyo till one gets to Hakone or Izu. 

Now, at these places, there are hot springs. At Hakone there are some- 
times innumerable slight earth tremors in a single day. There are sure to be 
celebrated cherry blossom-viewing spots somewhere around, and hot-spring 
resorts are traditionally associated with geisha. One should even, granted fine 
weather, be able to see Mt. Fuji. In short, more or less all the elements in 
the foreigner’s concept of Japan are present. 

But so far this goes no farther than the guide book; it’s like going up 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris, seeing Napoleon’s tomb by day and going to the 
Folies Bergéres by night. The foreigner’s concept of Japan, in short, is not 
Japan. At least, it is not that very essence of Japan wherein pulses to this 
day the most basic elements of Japanese culture, handed down from the days 
of the Emperor Jimmu. 

Yet I wonder. ...Looked at in a different way, might not the sights and 
sounds encountered on just such a short trip to Hakone or Izu serve to sum 
up some of the most basic things in Japanese culture? 

Japan is a country with what is probably the world’s most developed 
and efficient railway network and the world’s worst road system, in a semi- 
permanent state of disrepair or construction. Her railways are punctual, smooth- 
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running, order itself. Her roads are not only full of incipient potholes, but 
there are no orderly signs and no maps; trucks rush in all directions breaking 
the rules, and children play in the middle of the road. In fact, they are chaos 
itself. 

The Japanese being loyal to their Emperor, an Imperial rescript on road 
communications would doubtless produce order, but as things are at present 
one cannot even go from Tokyo to, say, Atami without dire risk to one’s life. 
If I were in charge of National Railways publicity, I would plaster the country 
with notices: “If you love life, travel by train.” Be that as it may, there is 
a skillful, inimitable balance between splendid order and extreme disorder. 
This, more than many other things, could well be accounted one of the age- 
old characteristics of Japanese culture. 

Wherever one goes in Japan, people are helpful, pleasantly spoken, 
gentle in their approach. This is the good aspect of trave! in Japan; people 
are helpful not for money but because they are like that as a race. For ex- 
ample, when you get off the train somewhere, you may well find a row of men 
standing before the station bearing the banners of different inns, one of whom 
will probably come up to you. If he does, there is no need to remember your 
experiences in Venice or Cairo and stand on your guard. Almost always, he 
will take you to a respectable hotel, and not to somewhere shady. When you 
get to the inn, the maids come out to meet you. Their friendliness is in a 
different world from the surly waiters and boys in the hotels of the West. Nor 
do the men or women who show you to your room fly into sudden tempers at 
the smallness of your tip. Japan is the only country in the world where tips 
are not necessary—which is surely something that makes the helpfulness more 
pleasant to anyone. 

The rooms in the inn, even the cheaper ones, are far and away more 
attractive than the rooms in a cheap Western hotel. Instead of the gloomy, bleak 
atmosphere common in the West, they are cheerful and human, and there is even 
a flower in a vase in the alcove. But the rooms almost never have running hot 
water, and one must wash one’s hands in cold. The heating is inadequate, 
in all likelihood as good as non-existent. If one travels in the winter, one 
must resign oneself to not working in one’s hotel. Even reading in bed is ruled 
out by the dimness of the bedside lamp. The room is beautiful and clean, 
but it is too cold if one stays up and too dark if one goes to bed, which effec- 
tively prevents one from doing anything. 

The meals, too—they will almost certainly be in keeping with the room. 
A mouthful of fish reposes at the bottom of a large dish. The shape and color 
of the fish, the garnishing with greenstuff form an almost artistic combination. 
In the whole world, there can surely be no cuisine so pleasing to the eye as 
this. Or one that offers so little to eat. I do not know a single race apart from 
the Japanese that serves, along with the edible things, an even greater quantity 
of inedible ones. The same style prevails, moreover, at hotels all over Japan. 
You might well suspect that the very purpose of the Japanese inn is utterly 
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different from what you are after yourself. And you would be quite right. 

Japanese hotel rooms are, basically, not meant for living in, but for look- 
ing at. The food is not for eating but, again, for looking at. Aesthetics, over- 
whelming clothing, food and housing, reigns supreme. This is not confined to 
hotels, either, but extends to almost every field of Japanese culture. Where in 
the world is there such a beautiful and such an inconvenient article of female 
apparel as the Japanese woman’s kimono? 

Yet the same race that, visually, is so sensitive and refined seems in 
many respects to be indifferent to sound—a fact of which Japanese inns provide 
once more the classic demonstration. Let us suppose that, cold and a trifle 
hungry, you have decided on bed as the only way out. You are at liberty, of 
course, to go to bed, but that does not always mean you can sleep. Japanese 
inns usually have a large dining room, not for eating, but for drinking and 
creating a commotion in the middle of the night. The only things separating 
your room from the site of the commotion are thin partitions of wood and paper. 

Your sleepless night over, you may think. you are going to have a doze 
in the morning. But you are wrong: this time the children will start running 
about the corridors. The only difference between adults and children in a 
Japanese inn is that the former make a row at night and the latter in the 
morning. In the daytime, of course, there is the radio and the television. 
As Nature abhors a vacuum, so the Japanese abhor a silence. This is the 
psychology that has been handed down from the distant past. No silence, 
however, means no music; the ancient court music, gagaku, was imported from 
China, and Japan itself has developed almost no purely instrumental music 
of its own, apart from accompaniments played on the samisen. 

Hotels, nevertheless, are not the object of travel. What is there in 
Japan, then, apart from the hotels? There are the natural scenery and the 
kindness of the people. The Japanese word for tourism, kankd, really means 
“viewing the scenery,” and contains no idea of visiting places of historical and 
artistic interest. Japan’s historical art—architecture, sculpture, and painting—is 
concentrated in the Kyoto-Nara area, where its richness can compare with that 
of Florence, Siena and the Tuscan area as a whole; but elsewhere there is 
scarcely a district that can match any small town in Italy. Apart from Kyoto 
and Nara, travel in Japan is a search for the beauties of Nature and for the 
kindness and odd customs of man. 

The Japanese always has been, and still is, fond of this kind of travel. 
From the poet Nariyuki of the Man’yéshi through Basho the haiku master 
down to Ibuse Masuji today, he remains homo viator. And homo viator always 
feels rather than thinks, looks rather than listens, is a poet rather than a 
philosopher. Which aptly describes Japanese literature, I feel—if not, indeed, 
the Japanese cultural tradition as a whole. 
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My Father Is 
A Buddhist Priest 


Charles L. Roberts 








had many misgivings about my stay in the Orient, for my new Japanese 

“parent” would be a Buddhist priest, one of the high-ranking religious 

figures of the Tendai Sect. I looked about me apprehensively, at the luggage 
stacked high in the aisle of our sleeper; at the ten students of my American group 
who were now peering out the windows at the rice fields of early morning Japan; 
and I heard the clackety-clack of the train wheels bringing us nearer to Nagano 
City. There we would each become a “son” or “daughter” in a Japanese family 
and live just as they did for the next five weeks. 

My heart was heavy, my mind confused: I expected a tedious summer 
ahead, devoted almost entirely to the study of a remote religion detached from 
real life in the twentieth century. Instead of exploring a strange Oriental 
city with a thousand mysterious side streets and shops, I anticipated daily guided 
tours through the corridors of a dusty temple which would have no meaning 
for me. 

The students were more fortunate, I thought. Martha was a lucky one. 
She was interested in medicine and her Japanese father would be a surgeon. 
She would probably be able to observe operations and see the inner workings 
of a Japanese hospital. Jim was another. He was studying to be a teacher 
and his Japanese parent would be a high school principal. This kind of 
“adoption” made sense to me. As I looked over the other students in my 
group, I felt envy for them all. All seemed ideally suited to their adopting 
families and only I, the group leader, had somehow been mismatched. 

My envy turned back to anxiety as the slowing cadence of the wheels 
told me our train was pulling into our “home city,” Nagano. Soon I would 
be marching to Zenkdji Temple beside a frowning Buddhist monk in black 
robes, his head shaved and shiny. 

Someone slapped me roughly on the shoulder, startling me out of my 
gloom. “Do not worry heavily,” a smiling Japanese spoke to me. “The priest 
—you will like him. He is what we call a kékan. I think in America you 
say ‘regular guy’...."" It was my Japanese co-leader speaking. “Do not worry 
heavily,” he repeated. “You have wonderful summer, notwithstanding!” 

And there he was—waiting for me as I dragged my luggage down the 
steps of the coach. He was wearing a dacron blue suit casually tailored, a 
necktie of bright flower design. His hair was trimmed in crew-cut style that 
made this man of fifty-two years look more like thirty-two. His brown eyes 
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frolicked over my sagging jacket and unpressed sun-tans. He laughed sym- 
pathetically. This was my Japanese father! In dress he resembled my own 
father who had commuted on the Chicago-Northwestern into the Loop for over 
twenty-five years! I took his extended hand with some relief, hoping that 
there was a chance, a little chance that he might be pretty regular—and not 
too saintly! It did not occur to me as he studied my unshaven face that per- 
haps he was hoping that this American schoolteacher could be something of 
a “regular guy” himself! 

“I was worried,” he began. “The Committee told me we were to give 
you Americans only Japanese food because that’s one of the things you came 
here for. But I asked, ‘Does this mean cutting out my morning coffee?’ I was 
relieved when they told me coffee would be O.K.!” “Frankly speaking,” he 
continued in his fluent English, “I can’t get along without my morning coffee!” 

I was overjoyed to hear this. I began my home stay with three steaming 
cups of Maxwell House, toast, and jam. Then he took me to my room. It 
was high in back of the house, overlooking a shop-filled street. Further in the 
distance a steep, tree-lined road seemed to invite me into a shady park of 
Oriental gardens; and in the background were the stark mountains of the 
Japanese Alps. 

“Sleep now,” the high priest of the temple said. “I'll call you for lunch.” 
Exhausted, I fell upon my Japanese bed, grateful for clean sheets, a cheerful, 
sunny room, and an understanding Japanese father. 

As I feared, however, he was very anxious to take me through the 
famous Zenkdji Temple to which the Japanese, he explained, believe they 
must make a pilgrimage once before they die. In cool sport shirts and slacks 
we entered the temple, dating in origin some 1,300 years back. Here we met 
Binzuru, disciple of medicine, whose painted eyes had been rubbed away by 
the hands of blind pilgrims hoping to regain their sight; and whose knees 
were worn shiny by country folk who touched the limbs seeking relief from 
rheumatism. The other numerous deities within the giant Main Hall, to my 
surprise, all had sensible meanings, for they conveyed assurance and sympathy 
to anyone suffering distress in marriage or childbirth, loss of fortune, crop 
failure—all basic ingredients in the lives of men and women from birth to death. 

Our tour was completed with a long, stumbling walk through a tunnel 
of total darkness beneath the temple floors. “We are lucky,” laughed the 
priest, “to find no teen-agers down here today. Frankly speaking, I hate embar- 
rassing a boy and girl who want to hold hands in the dark!” 

We grouped around the next corner and in the distance was the shrill 
brightness of the afternoon. As we stepped up into the temple yard, the priest 
clasped my arm and smiled at my bewildered expression. “And now we have 
light,” he said. “We've been released from earthly ignorance. That is the 
meaning.” 

This was my only guided tour through the temple. Perhaps not wishing 
to tire me with the thousand facts and curiosities of his religion, he allowed 
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me a total freedom of choice as to how my days would be spent. But incidental- 
ly, as the summer days raced on, I was able to observe him at early morning 
worship before the household altar; to enjoy the fragrant incense of worship 
long before the familiar American smell of fresh-brewed coffee; and to hear 
him shout “Gokuré sama!”—“Thank you for your trouble!”—to those on the 
street who recognized him and graciously bowed. 

We Americans had many strange requests to ask of our Japanese hosts. With 
some diffidence I presented our list to my Buddhist parent. Over mid-morning 
coffee he examined it carefully while his wife, kneeling beside him, kept our 
cups filled to the top. However, our requests did not seem bizarre to him— 
only natural from a foreign group seeking to understand much of Japanese 
life in one summer’s visit. He read the list through a second time and answered 
with deliberation: A lesson in tea ceremony would be promptly arranged; 
each student would be given a bicycle for field trips to outlying farms and 
factories; we would have lunch with a famous artist who would demonstrate 
his techniques for us; an insane asylum was located near the city and the head 
psychiatrist would gladly take us through it; a neighborhood doctor would let 
us observe moxa treatment—an ancient burning-remedy applied to the skin 
of the patient. 

I glanced at the bottom of the list. “And the geisha girls,” I nervously 
laughed. “Both the fellows and the girls want to meet some. And they want 
to go to a Japanese cabaret, and sip sake wine at few of those tiny bars down 
the back streets of your city.” 

“Frankly speaking,” he twinkled, “we will take care of that, too!” 

That evening our sake cups were filled by two lovely geisha girls who 
knelt before our low-table, ready to add their pleasant remarks to our own 
conversation. Looking beyond them, I was taken by an oval pond bordering 
our private dining room which was fed by a trickling bamboo pipe. The 
surrounding rocks and ferns were illuminated by a blue lamp which gave a 
moonlight-glow effect. While I was remarking about this captivating scene to 
the priest, I felt my empty wine cup slip from my fingers and saw it cradled 
in the hands of one of the geisha. After an alert nudging from the priest, 
I filled the tiny cup with warm sake and the geisha girl gracefully lifted it 
to her lips with both hands, the flowered sleeves of her kimono forming an 
elegant pattern. She then handed the cup back to me and again filled it. 
“That's a good sign,” winked the priest. 

“What is?” I asked. 

“Junko did not rinse your cup in the bowl before drinking from it. 
Frankly speaking,” he grinned, “this means she would like to know you better.” 

At one that night, as the shutters came down before the countless bars 
and cabarets, and the neon signs were punctually turned off, we walked the 
two geisha girls to their doors where we gaily exchanged wishes for a good 
night’s rest. The priest touched me with his elbow: “It is time we went home. 
My wife will be waiting up for me with a frown,” he laughed. And the two 
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of us turned homeward, our wooden geta-shoes echoing musically through the 
empty streets of Nagano. 

“There are many here who do not understand me,” the priest confided. 
“But I like to laugh and talk with everyone, whether it be the mayor himself 
or a cabaret girl. They are all my friends,” he continued soberly, “and my 
responsibility. Frankly speaking, this sinful old man must help them all into 
heaven, but I shall have to remain somewhere outside for how else can I push 
them in!” he laughed. Down a narrow street I saw the gate lamp of our home 
inviting us to our cool bedding beneath the mosquito nets. 

One August afternoon, shortly before our departure for America, the 
priest and his daughter took me to the outskirts of the city where we began 
a steep ascent up a mountainside. “You will soon see it,” puffed the Buddhist 
priest, “for it stands out from the mountain and overlooks the entire city.” 
High above us it appeared—a small, bright red Chinese roof. This was the 
priest's own “private project,” a shrine to the Goddess of Mercy, Kwannon. 
“The first story of the shrine will be completed in my lifetime. My son will 
finish the next two stories in his, if all goes well.” 

The scaffold was still up and the rough cement floor and walls coarsely 
supported the elegant tile roof. “Frankly speaking,” he went on, “it’s called 
‘A Universal Kwannon Temple for the Repose of the Unknown Soldiers of 
the World.’ And that includes your G.I.’s, too,” he added softly. The shrine, 
so un-Japanese in its unfinished state, I would want to see again when the 
last colors were added, standing out brightly against the green mountain slope. 

When we boarded the train for the last time, my Japanese father wore 
his bright blue suit once again, and a pair of sporty white Oxfords. He re- 
moved his straw fedora as he extended his hand, and I noticed for the first 
time broad gray streaks in his short cropped hair. “Don’t forget the lovely 
things you saw in Japan,” he said. “The rice fields, the big mountains; our 
famous Zenk6ji Temple, and my own little temple high up the hill.” Our 
hands were firmly clasped when the piercing station bell gave the all-aboard 
signal. 

Upon my return to the States I wrote a letter to a friend of the priest, 
conveying to him greetings from Japan. The return letter, postmarked Wash- 
ington, D.C., told me of a long and deep friendship between the writer, a 
government attorney, and the priest: “I don’t suppose he told you about the 
war crimes trials and his sentence of three years. He took full responsibility 
for the actions of his own subordinates at a prison camp near Tokyo. All 
the guards were released for this reason, while he accepted the blame for crimes 
he knew nothing about. I did the best I could for him as his attorney.” 

I folded the letter and reflected back on my few happy weeks in Nagano. 
My heart was grateful for my opportunity to live with a Buddhist priest who 
was both a saint and a kdkan, a “regular guy.” He was the finest father I could 
wish for, next to my own. 











Changing Japan: XV 


The Rice Diet 


Nakayama Seiki 


CCORDING to a Household Budget Survey made public by the Japanese 
A Government, the mean monthly consumer expenditure of salaried and 
working-class families in Tokyo was ¥34,700 ($96) in 1959. This is less 

than one-quarter of the amount spent by American urban dwellers. 

However, according to other statistics, 50% of Japanese urbanites had 
TV sets at the beginning of 1959. The number of people going to high school 
is extremely high too. In Tokyo, 60% have a high school education; 12% 
go to college. Two per cent of the family budget goes for reading matter other 
than textbooks. And skiing and mountain climbing are extremely popular 
among the young people. 

Foreigners must think it strange that on a budget of only $96 Japanese 
can afford to indulge in this wide range of consumer activities. But the reason 
is not hard to find. The proportion of expenditure for food and housing 
is very small, and it is this that enables people to spend so much on the 
niceties of life. According to the Household Budget Survey cited above, the 
Engel coefficient for salaried and working-class homes in Tokyo is 39%, re- 
presenting a very low proportion of expenditure. The total spent by one 
Japanese for food averages only eight dollars a month! 

That raises the question: how is it that the amount of money Japanese 
spend on food is so low? Before spending money on a TV set, or becoming 
skiing or mountain-climbing enthusiasts, why is it that the Japanese do not 
spend something to improve their diet? To answer this question it is necessary 
to explain the special role that rice plays in Japanese eating habits. 


RICE AND THE JAPANESE WAY OF LIFE 


The Japanese often call their meals in ordinary parlance, gohan or 
meshi. These words have the basic meaning of “boiled rice.” For a Japanese, 
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this means, the word “rice” can represent the whole meal; “meal” and “rice” 
are synonymous. Nor is that all. It is not unusual for the word meshi to mean 
“a living,” as in “I’m not getting my meshi any more,” which means “I’m not 
making a living.” This shows how deeply rice permeates Japanese life. 

Of course, one of the reasons is that rice is the most important source 
of nourishment for the Japanese. In spite of the fact that, as I will explain 
later, rice has become somewhat less important in the Japanese diet, they still 
depend on it for 50% of their calory intake (60% before the war). 

Yet I do not think that this is the real reason for the special fondness 
Japanese have for rice. If it were only a matter of needing rice for nutriment, 
the percentages in Thailand and Burma are probably even higher than in 
Japan. Now, to make clear the deep relationship between Japanese life and 
rice, one must first take a look at the special features of Japanese rice as such. 

Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of rice—Indica and Japonica. 
Indica is the kind grown in most regions of the world; Japan is almost the only 
place where Japonica is grown. (Though there is also one particular part of 
China’s Yangtze River delta where it is grown, and they began to grow it in 
Korea and in Taiwan a few decades ago, after it was introduced by the 
Japanese. This is, however, only an infinitesimal part of the total amount 
of rice grown in the world.) We label everything as “rice”; but the Japanese 
only enjoy the flavor of this Japonica, which can only be grown in Japan, and 
have very little use for Indica, the foreign variety. There is as much (or more) 
difference to a Japanese between Japanese rice and foreign rice as between 
rice and wheat. Even though today, now that domestic rice is plentiful, the 
Japanese consumer is coming to like wheat products to a certain extent, he 
still will not touch foreign rice. 

It is the Japanese rice, boiled until all the water has evaporated, which 
is called gohan, and it is the flavor of this rice and its soft glutinous consistency 
which particularly appeal to the Japanese palate. The advantage of gohan is 
that it even tastes good alone, unaccompanied by any other kind of food. 
Most Japanese, when they eat meshi, do not put much in the way of meat, 
fish or vegetables on it. Many people think it tastes better when eaten with 
only a little tea and some spices added. 

The Japanese diet, thus, is inclined to be simple. Even today, when 
eating habits are supposed to be making revolutionary advances, 72% of the 
calory intake of the Japanese comes from starches. The per capita consumption 
of meat is only 12 grams and of milk 50 grams. According to FAO statistics, 
even in Greece, which has about the same national income as Japan, the daily 
per capita consumption of meat is 50 grams and of milk 250 grams. The 
proportion of starch in the total calory intake only comes to 58%. And even 
compared to the Southeast Asian countries, whose income levels are markedly 
less than that of Japan, Japanese eating standards are not particularly high. 
But in spite of this, the Japanese are not especially discontented with the 
present state of their diet, and there is a tendency for most of the increase in 
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RICE AND THE ECONOMIC 


Italy GROWTH OF JAPAN 


In this way, rice has 
not only served to stabilize 
Japanese life, but has also 
had a great influence on the 
whole Japanese economy. 
The fact that rice keeps 
living costs low has worked 
to check any wage increase 
to some extent in Japanese 
industry, and this in turn has helped Japanese industry to compete with 
foreign industry, since the additional family income resulting from the 
low Engel coefficient is diverted to savings and can thereby hasten economic 
expansion. 

Japan took her first step on the road to a capitalistic economy in 1870, 
and it is estimated that in the 70 years from then until the Second World War, 
the total national income of Japan increased eleven times over (even allowing 
for the rise in prices). The average yearly rate of growth was an amazing 4.4%. 
This is far higher than the rate of economic growth of almost any other country 
in history. 

There have been all kinds of theories and speculations about the reason 
for this spectacular growth. But most people agree that in spite of the over-all 
expansion Japanese kept closely to their traditional way of life and especially 
their eating habits; and that the fact that they were slow to adopt new consumer 
habits made possible the high rate of saving and the fast expansion. The 
biggest stabilizing factor in Japanese eating habits is rice. In a sense, thus, it 
is no exaggeration to say that rice is responsible for Japan’s economic growth. 
On the other hand, in one place in the Japanese economy, namely agriculture, 
it brought about an extremely undesirable state of affairs. Because Japanese 
eating habits did not progress from cereal products to livestock products as 
they did in foreign countries, the modernization of Japanese agriculture was 
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seriously hampered. 

Most Japanese farmers depend on rice for over half of their income. 
This has been true from the end of the last century up until very recently, 
and there has been no appreciable progress in production methods. Thus, at 
a time when industries such as the shipbuilding industry and the chemical 
industry had reached as high a level of productivity as those in other countries, 
the productivity of the Japanese farm laborer remained only one-seventeenth 
of that of an American laborer. On the other hand, thanks to the intensive 
farming, the yield per unit of land is extremely high. 

Now anyone with a little knowledge of economics will naturally wonder 
why, with this big gap between itself and other industries, and between itself 
and foreign industries, Japanese agriculture did not collapse as a result of the 
pressure of imported products. The reason is easy to find: the rice which the 
Japanese need could not be grown abroad. As long as the Japanese insist on 
rice which can only be produced in Japan, Japanese farmers do not need to 
worry about competition from abroad. In this way Japanese rice-eating habits 
have an important stabilizing influence on Japanese agriculture; yet at the same 
time they have plunged it into a state of affairs where it cannot develop and 
have created a double standard between agriculture and the more progressive 
industries. 


POSTWAR CHANGES 


Up to now, I have dealt with the characteristics of Japanese rice-eating 
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habits in their most typical form. Actually though, all this is 100% true only 
of the situation up to the war. By now, things have changed considerably. 
The effect of these changes on the importance of rice in Japanese eating habits, 
and on the economy and agriculture of Japan is gradual but cannot be ignored. 

First, considering the changes statistically, the quantity of rice Japanese 
are consuming is on the average 20% less per person than before the war. But 
among farmers, who constitute 35% of the total population, rice consump- 
tion has, on the contrary, increased, so that for city dwellers the actual 
decline in rice-eating amounts to a full 30% or more. Before the war farmers 
did not even have enough rice to eat. They have a long history of deprivation. 
In some of the poverty-stricken villages they even tell stories of holding a 
container of rice gruel near the ear of the dying and sloshing the liquid 
around to give them their final banquet. 

Thanks to the increase in agricultural production and the improvements 
in distribution resulting from the land reform, there was a revolutionary rise in 
farm incomes. This brought about a temporary increase in consumption of 
rice by farmers. But just recently there has been a tendency for rice consump- 
tion to decline among farmers too. 

At one time, people in Tokyo consumed twelve kilograms of rice per 
person per month, but now they only eat eight kilograms. About one-half of the 
calories lost in this way are now provided by bread and noodles, the other half 
by meat, milk, fats and so on. Of course, this is still far from the level of Western 
countries, but it is plain that changes are taking place which must not be 
ignored. Some people say that it is still too early to conclude from these 
figures alone that Japanese eating habits are changing. Ever since the war, 
rice has been under the control of the State, and consumers have only received 
as much as the Government wanted them to have; so that the reason rice con- 
sumption declined was simply because it was forced down. If there were a 
free rice market, consumption would go back to the prewar level. Such, at 
least, is the reasoning of those people. Even the Ministry of Agriculture, 
which is responsible for the administration of foodstuffs, held the same opinion 
until just recently. 

The developments of the past few years have completely disproved this 
view, however. Since 1955 production of rice in Japan has been consistently 
high. Until that time, 9,500,000 tons was considered the norm. But for the 
last few years it has never gone below 12,000,000 tons; and in 1960 it went up 
to 13,000,000 tons. In view of this increase in supply, the Government has 
several times increased the rice ration, and since November 1960, the ration has 
been eight kilograms per person. As things stand now, the consumer can actually 
buy as much rice as he wants to at the ration price. Yet still rice consumption 
has not increased one iota. Many people even refuse the ration. There is no 
sign thus, that the portion of the diet taken over by wheat is going to revert 
to rice again. On the other hand, the consumption of things like meat, milk, 
and fats, is increasing at a rapid rate. According to estimates published by 
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government agencies, in the next ten years consumption of milk is going to 
increase five times over; consumption of meat will increase three times over; 
and consumption of eggs will double. It is now obvious that Japanese eating 
habits are abandoning their traditional pattern. 

It can also be proved by economics that Japanese tastes have changed 
and that the fondness for rice is dying out, by estimating the fluctuation in 
rice consumption when the price of rice changes in relation to wheat. Before 
the war, the change in consumption caused by a change in the relative prices 
was extremely small. In other words, no matter whether it cost more than 
wheat or less than wheat, the Japanese did not vary much in their consump- 
tion of rice. Or, to put it the other way around, when the rice supply increased 
or decreased, the price also fluctuated violently. 

Since the war, however, the consumption ratio between rice and wheat 
has shown a great degree of flexibility depending on the relative prices. Be- 
cause of the government price policy, the price of home-grown wheat in Japan 
has been kept considerably higher than that of imported wheat; and the ex- 
perts believe that if this price relationship were adjusted the amount of bread 
consumed would show an over-all increase. 

Up to now, it has been generally accepted that the tastes built up by a 
people over a long history do not change in a matter of only ten or twenty 
years. Moreover, as explained before, the Japanese have always been especially 
conservative about their eating habits. So why is it that for the past twenty 
years these Japanese have been changing their eating habits in so marked a 
fashion? 

Of course, the most immediate reason could be that during this time 
a non-rice diet was forcibly imposed on them. Beginning during the war and 
up until several years after the war, the rice supply was extremely low. Im- 
ports from Korea and Taiwan stopped, and domestic production declined, 
while the population suddenly increased by nearly 2,000,000 people due to 
repatriation from overseas and to a return to the normal birth-rate. During 
the period from 1944 until 1947, Japanese would sometimes not see a single 
grain of rice for a full half-year at a time. And housewives who up until then 
had never known how to cook anything but rice slaved to find ways to make 
the wheat and other things palatable that were imported in the form of aid 
from the United States. Then, as the Japanese economy gradually began to 
recover from the heavy blows of the war, one after another new and, up to 
then, unfamiliar food products were given to the consumer. Suddenly, a whole 
new, unexplored world of eating unfolded itself before the eyes of these Japa- 
nese who had so long been estranged from their rice. 

The bread-and-milk school lunches given to children born during and 
after the war were especially effective in changing eating habits. Even among 
children of the same postwar generation, there is a big difference between the 
tastes of those from the cities, where school lunches were widespread, and 
children from the country, where there were almost no school lunches. The 
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dormitories of the big factories accommodating middle-school graduates from 
the country are having a hard time changing the eating habits of the young 
people. It is particularly difficult to know how to treat them when they are 
mixed in with people from the city. The ones from the country complain 
that they do not really feel they have had a full meal unless they eat rice and 
bean-soup, while the ones from the city feel the opposite, and often refuse to 
touch such food. Then there are cases, too, where the meat and milk menu 
which pleases the city children is not acceptable to the ones from the country. 

Even among urban dwellers, eating habits differ according to living con- 
ditions. The most obvious split in tastes follows the lines of age groups. 
Among people forty years old or over, the rice-eating habit is quite deeply 
rooted, and with all the recent bumper rice harvests they are tending to regress. 
Just recently in Tokyo, sales of the pickled vegetables Japanese traditionally 
use as a side dish for rice have gone up; and snack-bars specializing in the old- 
time rice balls are doing a roaring trade. This phenomenon, however, probably 
stems from the rice-nostalgia of those in the middle-aged-or-older group. And 
in all families the tastes of the children and the preferences of the grown-ups 
are so different that housewives have a serious problem trying to plan meals. 

Before the war, the thing children loved most was rice-dough cakes made 
from mochi-gome, a special sticky variety of Japanese rice. Even today, follow- 
ing an ancient tradition, most families make them for New Years. But, strange 
to relate—the only ones to eat the dough-cakes are the grown-ups! 

The second factor causing differences in eating habits is income. Accord- 
ing to a study on the kinds of things Japanese families eat, the bread or noodle 
meals cost more per nutritional unit than rice meals. Therefore, a high degree 
of reliance on rice seems to be characteristic of low-income families, while the 
new rice-free eating habits are more prevalent among high-income groups. 
Even among consumers of the same income group, bread-eating is more wide- 
spread in the families of white-collar workers, while rice-eating persists to a 
large degree among families doing manual labor. In this way, the uniformity 
which once was true of Japanese eating habits has disappeared. And the 
picture is now further complicated by regional differences, occupational dif- 
ferences, and income differences. As the number of young people increases 
and the income goes up it is probable that the Westernization of eating habits 
will become even more pronounced. 


IMPACT OF THE CHANGES ON AGRICULTURE AND ECONOMY 


It is hoped that the changes in eating habits described above, by making 
new demands on the long-dormant Japanese agriculture, will enable it to be 
modernized. But there are great obstacles to be overcome before such changes 
can take place. 

According to crop-by-crop surveys of production costs, the crop bringing 
the biggest return to the farmers, with the sole exception of mandarin oranges, 
is rice. Milk, which ought to show the biggest growth, yields only small returns 














The Rice Diet 


for the same amount of labor compared to rice. 
The reason why it has 


COMPARATIVE RETURNS PER DAY’S LABOR 
become so profitable to grow 


rice is that after the war the _ 1,200 1 
Government took a serious  ;99 + 
view of the rice shortage and 800 + 


laid emphasis on studies and 
investments in this field. 
These are now having their 
effect. Another reason is that 
the rice price fixed by the a2 
Government is twenty per 7” 

cent more advantageous to the farmer than before the war. In other words, 
the advantage of rice as a crop is mainly due to government policies; but these 
policies, in turn, are based on the premise that Japanese eating habits are just 
the same as they have always been in the past. Even today, when they realize 
that the supply of rice is beginning to exceed the demand, farmers are reluctant 
to stop growing rice, because it is so profitable. 

From the long-range point of view, it is clear that it would be better for 
the sake of agricultural progress to establish a price-relationship which made 
possible changes in production to match the shift in eating habits; but the 
farmers, who still depend largely on rice, fear a temporary blow to themselves 
and are extremely cautious about any change in the price policy. The biggest 
headache the Government has today is how to bring about a change in the 
production structure while at the same time avoiding hurting the farmers. 

On the other hand, the drastic changes in diet cannot help having some 
effect on the growth of Japanese economy, since the low wages originally based 
on a cheap diet are gradually being corrected as eating habits become more 
Westernized. Real wages in industry are about 30% higher than before the 
war; and judging from the 5% rise in the Engel coefficient during this period, 
there is a clear connection between the changes in diet and wage levels. From 
now on it is going to become increasingly difficult for the Japanese economy 
toe continue a growth which has taken advantage of the emphasis placed hitherto 
on levels of production at the expense of living standards. We have arrived 
at a time when, in order to maintain a high rate of economic growth and at 
the same time enjoy a wage scale which will enable us to have a Western-type 
diet, the nature of economic growth itself must change greatly. 

So we see that rice, which has always dominated Japanese life like a 
giant, is even now little by little relaxing its grip, yet not without leaving some 
complicated patterns on the economy and agriculture of Japan. 
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Book Section 


Asian Editions 


Miyata Shimpachird 


a fy Japan, hotels are expensive and books cheap. This may be inconvenient 
for the foreign traveler, but for us Japanese it is far preferable to 

expensive books and cheap hotels. The cultural level of a country, I 
imagine, depends less on hotel charges than on books.” 

This was written by Kat6é Shiichi, a social critic who, having experienced 
life in Europe and America, is presumably judging “cheapness” and “ex- 
pensiveness” by international standards. 

The cheapness of books in Japan means, conversely, that for the Japa- 
nese toreign books are dear. This is an unfortunate situation for people who 
are faced with the necessity of reading expensive foreign books in a country 
where books are cheap. Moreover, the people whose profession or other 
interests compel them to do so—scholars, teachers, scientists, technicians, 
students and the like—are, generally speaking, not well off financially. Students, 
especially, are almost invariably hard up. The high cost of foreign textbooks 
is particularly unfortunate for them. Japanese universities traditionally make 
frequent use of textbooks in foreign languages. This practice, which is not 
confined to the linguistic and literary ‘iculties, is of course followed in cases 
where there are no suitable works available in Japanese, but it is also a product 
of the need, often-stressed in Meiji times and later, of reading works from the 
more advanced countries in the original as a means of enabling Japan to 
absorb and digest Western civilization as rapidly as possible. 

After the war, the education system in Japan was reorganized, and a large 
number of additional universities came into being. University teachers with 
experience of prewar education, in these new universities as well as in the 
traditional establishments, doubtless wanted to revive the habit of reading 
foreign works in their original language. The dollar, however, which in the good 
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old days of their youth corresponded to two or three yen, was by now worth 
¥360, while the pound—ten yen in prewar days—was now ¥1,000. The Japa- 
nese yen, in other words, had dropped to less than one-120th of its former 
value vis-a-vis the dollar, and to one-hundredth of its old value vis-a-vis the 
pound. Even allowing for the gap between prewar and postwar prices, the 
expensiveness of books in English remained an incontrovertible obstacle. How- 
ever much the professors might wish to use certain American books, they 
would hardly have the courage to adopt works costing seven or eight dollars 
a volume as textbooks to be bought by every member of their classes, when 
they were aware of the poverty of the average student struggling to keep himself 
at school by part-time work. Nor was it only the students: the teachers them- 
selves were having a hard time trying to get the foreign books necessary for 
their studies, on salaries and research funds patently scarcer than before the 
war. 

Similar difficulties faced many others outside the schools as such—all 
the young technicians, doctors, chemists, physicists, natural scientists and 
sociologists, in fact, who were fired with the desire for the latest knowledge. 
With the end of the war, they realized for the first time the rapid advances 
that had been made in every field by science in the West, and in America in 
particular, and sought eagerly after American books in the effort to make up 
the lag. As we have seen, however, American books cost a lot. 

This is the situation responsible for the problem of pirated editions 
which has occurred so frequently in Japan. Pirating, of course, is illegal and 
as such must be dealt with strictly. From a purely economic viewpoint, how- 
ever, the law alone cannot be completely effective in prohibiting it, just as it 
is impossible completely to eradicate smuggling between two areas when a 
strong demand for certain goods on one side is faced with prohibitive prices 
on the other. The most effective means is to remove the gap in prices. 

Every publisher aims at getting good books to the public cheaply, and 
Japanese publishers have long been considering ways of providing Japanese 
readers with American and British books at reasonable prices. Their aim has 
at last been achieved, with the cooperation of publishers in America and 
Britain. 

By now, the shelves of bookshops in Tokyo and the other large towns 
of Japan carry many works from America and Britain with the label “Asian 
Edition.” These works have all been reproduced in Japan under contract 
with the original publishers, and the price is usually around one-third of that 
of the original book. There are different specifications for each work as to 
the zone in which sales are permitted and other matters, but generally speak- 
ing the contracts provide for American works being sold throughout the whole 
of Asia, while British works are restricted either to Japan alone or to those 
parts of Asia which are not former British territories. 

The history of the Asian Editions is very short. Probably the first work 
to appear under the system was L.F. & M. Fieser’s A Textbook of Organic 
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Chemistry, produced in 1952 by Maruzen with the permission of D.C. Heath 
in America. Originally priced at $7.00, the reproduction was put on sale in 
Japan at ¥750 (about $2.08) and proved an enormous success. A student 
edition was next put out at ¥550 (about $1.53), and by the end of 1960 60,000 
copies had been sold. 

In 1955, the Charles E. Tuttle Company of Tokyo also began the re- 
production of American works. Following this, both Maruzen and Tuttle re- 
produced other works, but the number of titles and copies printed was still 
small at this stage, the venture being still in the experimental stage, as it were. 

The time for bigger things was coming, however, and in 1957 McGraw- 
Hill, the powerful American publishers, concluded a tie-up with Kogakusha 
in Tokyo and set about publishing reproductions in earnest. This marked 
the beginning of the real “Asian Editions” age. Encouraged by McGraw-Hill’s 
move, Tuttle also began to throw more energy into putting out reproductions. 
Maruzen, the oldest and most reliable importer and seller of foreign books, 
was more cautious; it slowly prepared the ground by single additions to its 
list until in 1959 it felt ready to embark on the production of Asian Editions 
in earnest. This stimulated a whole succession of other publishers and book- 
stores interested in foreign books to start Asian Editions, and by 1961 there 
were ten Japanese companies involved. 

Ever since 1957, the number of Asian Editions has been going up at a 
greater rate each year. Not only the number of titles but the number of each 
title produced and the value of sales are going up in geometrical progression. 
Maruzen, for example, which in early 1959 had only 14 or 15 Asian Editions, 
had 90 by the end of 1960. The value of Kégakusha’s sales, taking 1958 as 
100, was 200 in 1959 and 470 in 1960. 

At the time of writing (late January, 1961) the Asian Editions are es- 
timated to extend to 250 titles, and to have published books to the total value 
of nearly ¥5 billion (nearly $1,400,000) in 1960. These figures are expected 
to show a further great increase in 1961. 

We have referred above to ten companies as being responsible for the 
Asian Editions. In practice, the three companies just mentioned are most 
important both in number of titles and value of sales; in 1960 they are estimated 
to have accounted together for about 80% of all titles and 90% of sales. Each 
of the three has its own characteristics: the Kégakusha deals exclusively with 
McGraw-Hill publications, selecting works of recognized worth from each field 
for use as textbooks for students. For example, the Japanese version of the 
third edition of P.A. Samuelson’s Economics (original price $6.50, price in 
Japan ¥800 [$2.22]), first produced in November, 1957, was selected as a text- 
book by Keié, Waseda and other Japanese universities for the new academic 
year that began in early 1958, and sold as many as 32,000 copies. The re- 
production of the next, fourth edition (original price $6.95, price in Asia 
$2.72) sold 55,000 copies, making a total of 87,000 copies. The selection of 
titles to be published and the decision as to the number of copies to be pro- 
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duced are made at the instruction of McGraw-Hill representatives in Japan, 
India, the Philippines and other important Asian cities. 

Maruzen and Tuttle reproduce a wide range of books from companies 
other than McGraw-Hill. Though separate contracts are concluded with the 
foreign publishers for each work, Maruzen tends to favor Prentice-Hall, while 
Tuttle have a preponderance of Wiley publications. 

At present the Asian Editions are limited to works in English; there is 
no need for cheap editions of works in other languages since either there is 
no demand or the original works are themselves cheap. 

The first reason for the success of the Asian Editions is the fact that 
books are cheap—i.e. can be produced cheaply—in Japan. They are made 
possible by the high level of Japanese printing technique combined with low 
wages. Where low wages are concerned, other countries in the areas where 
Asian Editions are sold would be still more advantageous than Japan, but none 
of them can compare with Japan for printing and bookbinding. 

Here is one episode that demonstrates the excellence of Japanese tech- 
nique in reproducing books here: The original publishers of a work produced 
by Kégakusha were astonished to find that the printing was clearer than in 
the original. When they enquired the secret, they found that the papier- 
maché molds of the original were worn by frequent printings, and that those 
sent for use here were not in the best condition. Accordingly, the printing 
works had inspected every page before reproduction, and repairmen had re- 
touched every single letter that needed it. Only Japanese workmen, with their 
skilled fingers and relatively low wages, could do such a job. 

The second reason for success was the understanding and decisiveness 
shown by the original publishers. No Asian Editions would have been possible 
if every company had had the idea that cheap reproductions would lower sales 
of the original. Some of them had the courage to remember the duty of the 
publishing trade to contribute to human culture, and after a careful check of 
the state of the market and the printing techniques and reliability of the 
Japanese companies concerned, boldly launched into the reproduction busi- 
ness. Besides the British and American companies already mentioned, about 
20 other companies are cooperating in the Asian Editions, including the Oxfoid 
University Press, Heffer, Longmans, Norton, Reinhold, Van Nostrand, and 
Macmillan. Of all the companies concerned, McGraw-Hill, Prentice-Hall and 
Oxford are the most active, having established special branches in Japan. 

Despite the ready cooperation of the many companies concerned, there 
is a limit to the number of books which can be made into Asian Editions. The 
aim of the Asian Editions is “cheaper books for more people.” Books, however 
good, for which there is little demand; books with many color plates which 
cannot be reproduced cheaply; and books which would have an immediate 
adverse effect on sales of the original cannot be reproduced. On principle, 
therefore, no new work can appear in an Asian Edition until it has been on sale 
for at least a year. 
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The appearance of the Asian Editions has been a great boon to Japa. 
nese students and scholars—and to similar people in the many other Asian 
countries suffering from the high price of American and British books. The 
benefit of these cheap books made in Japan to the men and women eagerly 
striving, for the sake of their new nations, to absorb the learning and tech- 
nology of the more advanced countries is surely inestimable. 

The Asian Student Editions of McGraw-Hill have sold better in India 
than in Japan. There have been orders from the Philippines, Indonesia and 


Pakistan also. 


In 1960, just about the same amount of books were sold in 


other parts of Asia as within Japan. In 1961, however, it is foreseen that sales 
abroad will outnumber domestic sales at the rate of six to four. 

The Asian Editions have one other thing to their credit: with their 
appearance, pirated editions vanished like the morning dew. The legal Asian 
Editions are printed and bound better, on better paper, and they are cheaper 


into the bargain. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AKAE OF JAPAN 
By Takesi Nagatake. 


Tokyo, Tozai Gogatsu-sha, 1960. With 16 plates in color and 40 plates in monochrome. 


KAE (enameled porcelain ware) origi- 
A nated in China, and the most repre- 
sentative of the Chinese enameled wares 
are no doubt those produced during the 
Wan Li period (1573-1619) of the Ming 
dynasty. There is, however, a great amount 
of excellent enameled porcelain ware ex- 
isting today which was produced in the 
imperial porcelain factories under Ming 
emperors such as Ch’eng Hua, Chia Ching 
(1522-1566) and Wan Li, and also under 
three able and enlightened emperors—K’ang 


Hsi (1662-1722), Yung Cheng (1723-1735) and 
Ch’ien Lung (1736-95)—of the Ching dynasty. 
The Japanese akae industry which was e¢s- 
tablished mainly in the northern part of 
Kyushu was greatly influenced by the works 
produced in these imperial kilns on the 
China mainland during these periods. It 
is interesting to note that, although con- 
tinental pottery-making techniques had 
heretofore been imported into Japan via 
the long land route over the Korean Penin- 
sula, this special overglaze enameling tech- 
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nique, which was eventually to be acclima- 
tized in Japan, came there directly from 
central and southern China through the 
northern Kyushu trading ports of Nagasaki, 
Karatsu, and Imari. The porcelain wares 
that were brought into Japan were not con- 
fined to works produced in the imperial 
factories of China. For instance, the work 
produced in Wu-shun in Fukien province 
and commonly known as “Swatow” porcelain 
ware was also imported to Japan and its 
influence upon the lineage of different types 
of Japanese akae cannot be ignored. 
However, once these imported tech- 
niques, regardless of whether they came 
from the famous imperial kilns in Ching- 
te Chen or were native products of the 
“Swatow” type, were firmly established in 
Japan, the akae became something different, 
with a characteristically Japanese flavor. 
There are, of course, some akae which are 
mere copies of the Chinese works, and it is 
true that, at one time, a considerable amount 
of akae was produced in order to flatter the 
Western taste, because of the great emphasis 


placed on export. It remains true, however, 
that the akae combined with the artistic 


sensibility and technical skill of the Japanese 
people to create a new and beautiful genre 
so far unknown in the field of ceramics and 
in the arts of Japan. 

The author of this book, Mr. Nagatake, 
is at present curator of the Saga Cultural 
Museum in Saga City and is an authority 
on the ancient pottery of the Hizen district. 
He has already done considerable valuable 
research of which this book is one of the 
fruits. He chose Akae of Japan instead of 
Akae of Hizen for his title because he has 
not limited himself to the akae of northern 
Kyushu only, but included akae produced 
along the “Old Kutani” line and also the 
“Kyo Akae” of Kyoto originated by the two 
masters Ninsei and Kenzan. In other words, 
the author gives an overall survey of the 
akae industry in Japan by explaining the 
three types of akae produced in the kilns 
of the Hizen district—the “Old Imari,” the 
“Kakiemon,” and the “Iro-Nabeshima” pro- 
duced in the kilns of the princely house of 
Nabeshima (more or less the equivalent of 


the imperial kilns in China)—and also by 
adding further explanations of the “Old 
Kutani” and the “Kyo Akae.” 

The evaluation of the Japanese akae 
will differ according to personal taste. The 
Japanese akae may possibly be a step or two 
ahead in refinement, but this very refine- 
ment may mean a loss in the spirit of free- 
dom due to too much emphasis on the 
aesthetic aspect of the akae. Either way, 
anyone who wishes to know more about the 
akae of Japan should become acquainted 
with this book by Mr. Nagatake. 

One important characteristic of this 
book is that, besides discussing the different 
types of akae, the transmission of tech- 
niques and artistic values, it also probes 
into the social backgrounds of the dis- 
tricts where these akae wares came to be 
produced. In the case of the “Iro-Nabe- 
shima” wares, for instance, the author has 
appropriately dedicated one whole chapter 
to explaining the policy of the Nabeshima 
clan toward its official kilns and the rela- 
tionship of the clan administrative system 
and the akae kilns. In the case of the 
“Old Kutani” wares, the author discusses 
the policies of the Kaga clan in relation to 
the rise and fall of the “Old Kutani” kilns. 
He has also devoted one chapter to making 
clear the role played by the “Hizen Akae” 
as an export product. 

As long as the akae is valued solely as 
one type of industrial art, it is impossible 
to probe further into the background and 
discover the social conditions that made it 
possible for the different types of akae to 
be created in Japan. It is when his treat- 
ment of this field is taken into considera- 
tion that we can appreciate the devotion of 
the author to the study of the akae. 

There are, nonetheless, a few shortcom- 
ings that might have been given more atten- 
tion for the sake of Western readers. The 
English text gives only a rough account of 
the akae in Japan and its relation to the 
enameled porcelain wares of China, which 
is certainly a poor substitute for a more 
adequate summary of the entire book. The 
ten-page English text should have been ex- 
tended a few more pages to include at least 
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a brief translation of each chapter. The 
last group in the illustrations concerning 
the production of and techniques used in 
the akae should also have English captions. 


LAND OF THE REED PLAINS 


It is regrettable, also, that a book of this 
caliber should lack an index. 


Matsukata Saburo 


Interpretive paintings by Sanko Inoue; translation and commentary by Kenneth 


Yasuda. 


Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan, 1960. 120 pp. 


for one cannot understand the strange 
I practice, often adopted by publishers 
and authors of foreign books on Japan, of 
not calling their productions by their true 
names but by some fancy titles. It may, 
of course, be an elegant device to attract 
attention of the kind in vogue among vendors 
of other wares, notably movie shows. 

“Land of the Reed Plains” is a case in 
point. Were it not for the subtitle, “An- 
cient Japanese Lyrics from the Manydshi,” 
the term “Ashihara,” which is the original 
of the “Reed Plains,” might mean anything 
except “Manyéshi”—which, one would think, 
is a sufficiently attractive title for thousands 
of readers, foreign and native. 

If “Ashihara” suggests anything, it is 
the primeval or prehistoric Japan of the 
Sun Goddess Amaterasu, who gave this 
country a long-winded name beginning with 
“Toyo-ashi-hara-no,” etc. Nothing could be 
farther from the Manyé era of eighth-century 
Nara which, as one of the famous poems 
quoted in this book says, was “in glory and 
at the height of beauty like flowers in 
fragrant bloom.” It was a wonderful age 
of high culture and polished manners, cele- 
brated also for its two other world-famous 
achievements: the Daibutsu and the Shésédin. 

The contents of the book belie its florid 
cover-design. Instead of being a book for 
children, “Land of the Reed Plains” is a 
splendid album of 100 select poems from 
the Manydshii presented via the Japanese 
text, English translation and pictorial illus- 
tration, all done in a superb, faultless man- 
ner that fully justifies the “blurb” on the 
back of its box-cover: “LAND OF THE 
REED PLAINS presents a rare and beauti- 





ful combination of Japanese lyric genius and 
artistic mastery.” 

Many of the 100 poems are familiar to 
every Japanese at all acquainted with clas- 
sical literature: they can easily recognize the 
originals by reading the first line or two 
in the translated versions. Also familiar are 
many of the Many6 pictures of the famous 
Sanko Inoue, though one may not immedi- 
ately remember where one has seen them. 

The book may be described as a kind 
of Many6é prototype of the Hyaku-nin-isshu 
cards, each page presenting a charming 
card-size picture pasted atop a poem in 
Japanese, which it illustrates, and with the 
English translation by Kenneth Yasuda 
placed alongside, all done in a most tasteful 
manner. 

I myself, a long-time devotee of the 
Manydshi who have even ventured to 
translate a good many pieces from the 
anthology, can well appreciate the great 
efforts made by the translator, artist and pub- 
lishers in producing this gem of a book— 
this latest addition to the swelling library 
on the Manydéshi—and can recommend it 
with gratitude to everyone interested in the 
cultural beauties of this at once most ancient 
and ultramodernistic country. 

One of the Manyéshii’s irresistible 
charms is that it is both the most difficult 
and the easiest book in Japanese. Easy be- 
cause its poems are for the most part love 
songs sprung direct from the human heart, 
and couched in simple, direct, uncompro- 
mising words, with the utmost economy of 
ink and space. 

Its immense, sometimes impossible, diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that many pieces, 
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especially those by northeastern amateur 
poets, contain arrant provincialisms and that 
the original script of the anthology was 
written in the so-called Manyé-syllabary (i.e. 
with Chinese characters used to represent 
Japanese phonetically). 

It must also be remembered that “Man- 
yoshi” was the name given to a collection 
of many private anthologies preserved in 
wealthy, literary or aristocratic families as 
heirlooms or for their own private use, and 
not intended for “publication” in the 
modern sense of the word. 

Already in the reign of the 62nd Em- 
peror, Murakami (947-974), less than 150 
years after the Manydshii was compiled, it 
was thought a hopelessly difficult work to 
understand. At the suggestion of his Im- 
perial consort, who wished to read the 
Manyéshi, the Emperor Murakami issued 
an ordinance appointing five erudite scholars 
to “translate” the difficult Manyé syllabary 
into the native script. 

It is related of one of these five scholars 
(in the Annals of Ishiyama-dera, Otsu)— 
through whose painstaking efforts the Man- 
yoshi became somewhat more “approach- 
able,” though far from understandable, for 
the ordinary reader—that in order to inter- 
pret one incomprehensible phrase written 
with the three Chinese characters meaning 
“left, right, hand,” he offered up a seven- 
day-and-night prayer at the famous temple. 
His devotion was rewarded. On his way 
home he pitched on the correct interpreta- 
tion through a chance remark made by a 
tustic horse-driver. The puzzle was solved 
thus: the three characters must be read “ma- 
de” (“until,” “as far as”), since though “one 
hand” was of course “kata-te,” “both hands” 
or “right and left hands” were spoken of as 
“ma-de” in some districts. 

The forty years’ wandering of the 
Israelites in the desert before they could 
view the Promised Land was as nothing to 
the stupendous mental energy spent over a 
period of 1,000 years by the succeeding 
generations of poets and scholars in bringing 
the Manyéshii from its ancient darkness into 
the present light of intelligibility. It would 
fill a fat volume to describe the history of 


Many6o research, and each or every one of 
the more than 5,000 poems, long and short, 
of which the Manyédshii' is composed is re- 
garded by Manyo enthusiasts as a veritable 
gem. 

There is no original manuscript of this 
anthology. It was lost, long, long ago, to- 
gether with many other ancient manuscripts 
including the collections of individual poets 
such as Hitomaro and Mushimaro. All that 
survived the ravages of time were copies of 
copies at several removes, treasured heir- 
looms in certain families. Many of these 
were in turn dispersed and lost, to be dug 
up from various sources by diligent re- 
searchers of subsequent generations. 

It was no wonder then if there were 
often found four or five different versions 
of what was originally one and the same 
poem. Endless work in collating and literary 
investigation had to be done before perfect 
agreement was obtained as to the “most 
correct” originals of many problem poems. 

The same process of elucidating Manyd 
poems continues to this day. Though some 
scholars allege they can now perfectly under- 
stand every poem of the Manyéshi, there 
are many others who profess to make con- 
tinual new discoveries, correcting or improv- 
ing previous interpretations. Hence the 
never-ending lure of the Manydshii for both 
professors and amateurs. 

It is no wonder, then, if in the English 
translations of the 100 pieces in the book 
under review one can find some in which 
one detects “errors” or interpretations dif- 
ferent from one’s own. There follow a few 
samples to illustrate this point; the author's 
translations are given first with mine 
following. 


Until young maples 

turn to gold and crimson-red 

on Mt. Komochi, 

would that I could lie with you— 

won’t you come and be with me? 
(Page 100) 


(Until, on Mt. Komochi, 
the green maples, like frog’s limbs outspread, 
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turn crimson, I'd like to sleep: 
What may you say to this?) 


Even though you spin 
the pail full of hempen thread, 
by tomorrow’s light 
you can hardly wear new cloth. 
Oh, come into my small bed! 
(Page 104) 


(Threading hempen yarn 

to fill the hemp-chest full up already? 
Stop now! 

For you have tomorrow, haven't you, dear? 
Now to the little bed let us retire.) 


As you journey on 
beyond the lofty summit 
of Tsukuba, 
if you should forget me then, 
I will never speak to you. 
(Page 106) 


(On my way home 

from seeing you, love, 

as I trudge on beyond Tsukuba’s summit 
how can I forget your name? 

my lips are chanting it unbidden.) 


A NET OF FIREFLIES 
By Harold Stewart. 


Even if your ship 
In Sakitama Harbor 
find the wind too strong 
and its ropes snapped off short, 
do not ever break your word. 
(Page 107) 


(The ship moored 

at Sakitama Bay 

may be tossed by the wind 

and its ropes cut: 

never let our ties be severed like that!) 


Leaving you to stand 
there beside the grove of trees 
at Kibe, my love, 
I cannot start my journey, 
first I'd like to sleep with you. 
(Page 108) 


(In the forest of Kibe 

of Aratama 

I have kept you standing, 

waiting for me, poor dear. 

Alas, I can’t come: 

Be off to your bed alone this once.) 


(Here it was the woman who changed 
her mind, perhaps, at the last moment.) 


Akimoto Shunkichi 


Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, 1960. 180 pp. 


HIS book is a haiku-like (in the sense of 

being Lilliputian or pithy) encyclo- 
pedia on the 17-syllable Japanese poem 
called haiku. It contains everything worth 
saying or knowing on the subject: from 
English “verse translations” of good speci- 
mens to an explanation of what haiku and 
the spirit of haiku are and how the haiku 
is to be translated. It is written, moreover, 
with lucidity and dignity. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
1. “verse translation,” 2. haiga or brush- 


painted sketches done by /haiku-minded 
artists; 3. “An Essay on haiku and haiga.” 
The last feature, an overall survey of the 
haiku world, treats of the three vital themes: 
“spirit and substance,” “form and technique” 
and “principles and problems of translation.” 
As one reads, charmed by the author's 
clear-headed, scholarly style, one occasional- 
ly pauses, with a sigh of admiration, at a 
particularly apt elucidation of some subtle 
or elusive point concerning haiku; and one 
wonders how he will tackle other connected 
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themes suggested by what one has just read 
—only to find them im a few moments dealt 
with in a more masterful way than one 
could ever hope to do. It is, in short, a 
complete exposition of the subject. 

The spirit of haiku, however, is not 
“completion.” The typical haiku is a sug- 
gestion at its best, expressed on the spur of 
the moment in impromptu words fitting the 
theme and occasion. By the same token, 
no essay, however brilliant, can exhaust the 
subject. It must be completed, if at all, 
by the actual savoring of haiku itself, and 
the opportunity to do so is in some measure 
provided by the 320 excellent verse transla- 
tions, illustrated by 33 haiga. 

If the author gives more space and 
thought to the technique of translation than 
seems strictly necessary to the casual reader, 
it is most natural and justifiable from the 
viewpoint of the translator who, as he says, 
is deviating from the general rule and 
setting up a new mode—that of letting haiku 
make a more direct appeal to the English- 
speaking reader in his indigenous tongue 
and style. 

Mr. Stewart, like many others, foreign 
and native, seems to take haiku rather seri- 
ously. His haiku is that of Bashé, not of 
most of Bashd’s disciples—least of all of 
Kikaku, who combines with the character 
of the poet that of the man of the world, 
of the mercenary worldling even. Mr. 
Stewart writes: 

“Behind the simplest natural observa- 
tion in haiku lies the whole limitless universe 
of Zen, and by implication the vast intel- 
lectual superstructure of Mahayana meta- 
physics, which is its source.” 

And so on, using the learned words of 
science and metaphysics as well as of Zen 
with its “satori,” etc. 

But haiku is not necessarily that serious, 
as the author himself tacitly admits in the 
catholic taste shown in his choice of trans- 
lated pieces. 

There are various types of haiku—from 
the sublime to the ridiculous—from Bashd 
to his own teacher's teacher, Sdin. Bashd’s 
haiku may read like 17-syllable Buddhist 
sermons, or like so many kdan themes for 


Zen meditations. 

There is a moralizing type, also, like 
that of Kaga-no-Chiyo-jo, one of whose 
famous haiku, as translated by the author, 
runs: 

“Plum blossoms give their fragrance still 
to him 

“Whose thoughtless hand has broken off 
their limb.” 

Other famous examples will occur at 
once: 

“Light and breezy are the sleeves of one 
out to enjoy the evening cool, who carrics 
no unnecessary goods.” 

“Oh the quietness of mind the willow 
must feel, bearing no blossoms.” 

Chiyo-jo, however, could not help speak- 
ing like the female philosopher that she 
was. A woman, who had known what it was 
to be in turn a sprightly maiden, a wife, a 
mother and a widow, who had known the 
poignant sorrow of losing her young children 
and surviving a not unkindly husband—in 
fact, a complete woman, passing the 
autumnal evening of life alone: could she 
have helped her persimmon-like haiku, so 
bitter-sweet? 

The same is true of Bashé, whose per- 
sonal life more than anything else fashioned 
his haiku. He was a man with a deadly 
secret—the fact itself commonplace and well 
known, but not the psychological aspect 
of it, which was known only to himself. 
A son of a samurai, he had broken the 
obligation of gratitude as conceived by the 
conventional morality of the samurai, and 
he sought his justification in Zen and the 
haiku. 

There is also the popular school of 
haiku, that which is tacitly accepted almost 
as “haiku proper” in these days, and which 
is neither other-worldly nor moralistic but 
just “hokku” in the sense of being spontane- 
ous verse done on the spur of the moment 
in the first words that occur. 

It is called the poetry of the masses, of 
the man in the street, of women and 
children, of high- and low-brows. It is the 
kind of thing anyone can “blurt out” any- 
where, any time. An Emperor was seldom 
or never heard of turning out haiku, though 








he might compose 3l-syllable waka by the 
hundred. 

We often hear amateur haiku-fans say- 
ing to one another when they chance on 
a picturesque scene or festival: “What 
haiku may have ‘floated up’ (ukabu) in 
your august bosom, pray?” These persons 
don’t “compose” their haiku as did Bashé, 
who often ruminated on a single haiku-in 
the-making for months and who, on his 
deathbed, pronounced some of his old pro- 
ductions “killed” and others “saved” with 
amendments. 

Haiku is to be composed and under- 
stood by the heart rather than by the brains. 
It doesn’t matter if readers or hearers mis- 
understand or half-understand your haiku. 
In Western poems, generally speaking, there 
can be but one true interpretation—that of 
the author or the right one—which his read- 
ers will try to find out. In haiku the 
author expresses what is on his mind on 
some particular occasion, and it is no busi- 
ness of his if it is interpreted in a highly- 
cultured sense or dismissed as trash. 

There are impressionist, post-impres- 
sionist and new and ever newer schools of 
haiku professors who damn Bashé’s work 


A First ZEN READER 


Compiled and translated by Trevor Leggett. 
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as “sutra-chanting” and Chiyo-jo’s as “grand- 
ma twaddle.” According to them, not one 
perfect haiku has yet been produced, except, 
evidenily, their own. 

Mr. Stewart has clarified such difficult 
words as “wabi, 


” ” « 


sabi,” “aware,” “yiigen,” 
even “fiiga,” and we venture to hope in his 
next work on haiku he will shed light on 
the haiku-value of “fuzei”—that element of 
human or humane interest which so much 
engrossed the “frivolous minds” of latter- 
Edo haiku-composers. 

This enchanting term, which is being 
less heard in these days of hard materialism 
and money-lust, is made up of two characters, 
the “fi” of “fiikei” (fair natural scenery) 
and “zei” or “j6” (heart’s longing), which 
combine to signify that warm, intimate, 
personal feeling, imbued with an infinitesi- 
mal flavor of sex, which may be said to color 
a stark sumie landscape, as when the moon 
peeps over a hillock to tip a gabled temple 
roof, sunk in dark gloom, with a golden 
glow like a susceptible youth blushing before 
a smiling maid. A touch of fuzei in a land- 
scape makes all the difference between a 
desert desolation and a flowery garden. 


Akimoto Shunkichi 


Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, 1960. 235 pp. with 20 plates. 1,150 (in 


Far East) $3.75 (in U.S.A.) 


HE cover of this book bears a large 
reproduction of the Chinese character 
meaning “nothingness,” written by the Zen 
master Hakuin, presumably signifying that 
all Zen can be reduced ultimately to this 
one concept. As the title indicates, the 
work sets out to help the uninitiated reader 
to get to know Zen—a simple introduction 
to the subject, one might say. The author 
is deeply versed in the art of jiidd, which 
has certain spiritual affinities with Zen, and 
has penetrated into the nature of Zen satori, 
or “enlightenment,” to a depth unusual in 
a foreigner. Whether or not, with an ex- 


cellent journalistic flair, he consciously set 
out to put himself in the van of the Zen 
craze now sweeping the West, it remains true 
that, thanks to jiidéd, he has long since had 
the spiritual grounding necessary to a study 
of Zen. What is certain is that the book 
has been written at the right time by the 
right person. 

The work contains, after the author's 
introduction, the following sections: 

“The Original Face” by Daité Kokushi. 

“A Tongue-Tip Taste of Zen,” by Taka- 

shina Rosen. 


“Hakuin’s Song of Meditation.” by Ama- 
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kuni Sessan. 

“The Two Poems” by Oka Kyigaku 

“Bodhidharma and the Emperor” from 

the Rinzai and S6t6 kéan anthologies. 

“A Note on the Ways” by Trevor 

Leggett. 

Though almost all of the book is, thus, 
taken up by translations of writings by 
Japanese Zen masters, the selection and the 
approach to the task of translation naturally 
reveal what the author was aiming to get 
across, and the ideas he expounds in his 
introduction seem to provide the basis uni- 
fying the work as a whole. The superficial 
impression is of a Zen miscellany, but in 
the actual reading one feels none of the 
ill-assortment this would imply. The copious 
illustrations—the portrait of Daité Kokushi 
by Hakuin Zenshi, for example, or the cal- 
ligraphy and pictures by the Zen master 
Takashina Rosen—and the photographs of 
zazen postures and ja@d6 all make for easy, 
interesting reading. Free from learned philo- 
sophical discussions, the book is sure to in- 
terest almost any kind of reader. 

I do not believe, of course, that it is 
the ideal introduction to Zen in every re- 
spect. As every work aims at a particular 
class of readers, so this is aimed, apparently, 
at the general reader just getting interested 
in Zen. There are automatic limits to the 
role it can play, this means, and it would 
be wrong to expect of it a strictly, scholarly 
study of Zen thought. 

The Introduction shows the author's 
wide knowledge of his subject, but this wide 
knowledge may possibly have led him to 
attempt too much in too few pages. To 
deal with too many different aspects of Zen 
in such a short space can only mean, in 
the long run, treating them superficially. 
For example, the work makes frequent ref- 
erence to the Zen kéan, but I feel it would 
have been better to deal in more detail with 
what exactly the kéan is, and how and when 
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it came into being. One particular thing 
I felt in reading Takashina Rosen’s criti- 
cisms of “Kéan Zen” in “A Tongue-Tip 
Taste of Zen” was that the distinction be- 
tween Rinzai Zen as kéan Zen and S6t6 Zen 
as mokushé Zen was from a scholar’s view- 
point not necessarily true in every respect. 
What exactly is meant by “kéan” is a point 
which ought to be made clear beyond all 
doubt in any book on Zen. 

Another thing true of the book’s treat- 
ment of its subject as a whole is that it 
is Over-conscious of the sectarian distinctions 
between the Rinzai and S6té sects. Japanese 
Zen Buddhism does, it is true, comprise 
two different, the Rinzai and S6té, sects (the 
Obaku sect is essentially Rinzai, and is ex- 
tremely weak as a sect in its own right). 
However, this distinction is one of religious 
organization, and Zen as such remains some- 
thing that is one and indivisible. As I once 
pointed out in the English-language Bud- 
dhist journal Young East, the words “Zen” 
and “Zen sect” have sometimes the same, 
but sometimes different meanings. Does not 
the author make something of the same 
mistake as other recent works on Zen, which 
have tended to stress unduly the sectarian 
aspects of Zen, and make a quite unnecessary 
fuss about the respective merits of the Rin- 
zai sect, the S6t6 sect and the like? 

The Zen masters of the past would 
often show their approval in the form of a 
rebuke. I hope the author, who is well 
versed in Zen to a degree very rare in a 
foreigner, will remember their example and 
treat my criticisms in the proper light spirit. 

I regret very much not having the 
space to deal with “The Original Face” and 
other sections of the work revealing the 
author’s own ideas. There are also a number 
of doubtful points concerning the transla- 
tion of Zen terms which I have also unfor- 
tunately had to leave aside. 


Furuta Shokin 
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CHRONOLOGY 


December, 1960-February, 1961 


The Economic Planning Agency’s national income report for fiscal 1959 
reveals a 20.6 per cent rate of economic growth, a postwar high, bringing 
the gross national product to ¥12,522,400 million. 

Japan and the United States extend for three more years the educational 
exchange program (Fulbright program) for teachers and scholars. 

Shipping service between Hakata and Pusan, South Korea, is resumed after 
15 years. 

An interim report on the Oct. | census shows that Japan’s population is 
93,110,000, an increase of 3,840,000 since the last census in 1955. 

The sixth wave of walkouts and rallies of hospital medical workers for 
higher pay and improved working conditions is held on a nationwide scale. 
(Similar walkouts and rallies are held on Dec. 9, 13, 17, 20 and 27.) 

The National Police Agency reports that a total of 13,584 persons have 
been arrested on charges of violating the Election Law during the Nov. 20 
general election campaign. 

The 37th special session of the Diet to designate the new Prime Minister 
opens. (Party line-up in the Diet-Lower House: Liberal-Democratic Party 300, 
Socialist Party 145, Democratic Socialist Party 17, Communist Party 3, In- 
dependent 1, Minor Party member |: Upper House: Liberal-Democratic Party 
135, Socialist Party 67, Democratic Socialist Party 16, Independents’ Club 14, 
Déshikai 11, Communist Party 3, vacancies 4.) 

The Lower House elects Kiyose Ichiré, former Speaker, as its Speaker, and 
both Houses designate Ikeda Hayato as Prime Minister for his second term. 

Ecuador Development Minister Jaime Nobot Velasco arrives for a visit. 

The Crown Prince and Princess return from their 28-day State visit to Iran, 
Ethiopia, India and Nepal. 

Japan and the Philippines sign a three-year Treaty of Amity, Commerce 
and Navigation in Tokyo. 

Pakistan President Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan arrives for an 
eight-day State visit. 

Uganda Education Minister Y. K. Lule arrives for a visit. 

Visiting Pakistan Presid*nt Mohammad Ayub Khan and Prime Minister 
Ikeda sign in Tokyo a five-year Treaty of Friendship and Commerce. 

The new Road Traffic Law, with increased penalties for violations, goes 
into effect. 

The World Bank signs agreements to lend the Sumitomo Metal Industries 
Co. $7,000,000 and the Kawasaki Steel Corp. $6,000,000 for new equipment, 
thus making total Japanese loans from the World Bank $355,900,000. 

Japan and Russia sign a trade plan for 1961 in Moscow. They agree to 
Japanese imports of $75,000,000 and Japanese exports of $85,000,000. 

The 18-day 37th special Diet session closes after approving the ¥151,491 
million supplementary budget for fiscal 1960. 

The Japan Olympic Organizing Committee decides in Tokyo to have 18 
events in the 18th Olympiad to be held in Tokyo in 1964. 

Gen. Sugita Ichiji, Chief of the Ground Self-Defense Force, says the GSDF 
will be reorganized into 13 divisions in the 1961 fiscal year as part of the 
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second five-year defense build-up program. 

The Agriculture-Forestry Ministry estimates this year’s rice crop at an all- 
time high of 12,858,000 tons, more than 357,000 tons higher than the 1959 
estimated crop. 

Japan and Indonesia sign in Tokyo an eight-article educational training 
program for Indonesian students under the reparations agreement. 

The Diet celebrates the 70th anniversary of its establishment at a ceremony 
attended by the Emperor and Empress. 

The Statistics Bureau of the Prime Minister’s Office reports that the average 
monthly earnings of non-farming families total 37.714 (about $105) and 
living expenses are ¥25,444 (about $70). 

The Government decides to place exports to Iran and Iraq under a licens- 
ing system from Jan. 10. 

The Finance Ministry announces the liberalization of restrictions on re- 
mittances of foreign exchange for personal use to be effective on Jan. 4. 

The National Police Agency’s white paper on traffic accidents for the 11 
months ending Nov. 30 reports 402,978 accidents (an increase of 21.2 per cent 
over the corresponding period in 1959) with 10,685 deaths (an increase of 
19.4 per cent) and 262,446 injuries (a 25.6-per-cent increase). 

The Agriculture and Forestry Ministry announces that the cash income of 
agricultural families averaged 'Y¥136,000 (about $378) during the first half of 
fiscal 1960 (April-September), an increase of 13.1 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period last year, while cash expenditures averaged ¥106,000 ($294), an 
increase of 12.3 per cent. 

Japan lodges a formal protest with France against the third French atomic- 
bomb test in the Sahara Desert on Dec. 27. 

The Welfare Ministry announces a postwar low of 1,593,600 births in 
calendar 1960, compared to 1,644,000 in 1959. Deaths numbered 703,800, 
14,000 more than in 1959. 

Bank of Japan note issue reaches a new record high of ¥'1,391,000 million, 
an increase of 19.2 per cent over the total on Dec. 30, 1959. 


A total of 173,900 people (141,000 in 1960) visit the Imperial Palace to 
offer New Year's greetings to the Imperial Family. 

Philippine Foreign Secretary Felixberto Serrano arrives for a four-day visit. 
(On Jan. 6 requests Foreign Minister Kosaka for a loan for the construc- 
tion of the Cagayan Valley railroad in north Luzon under the reparations- 
loan arrangement.) 

Japan’s foreign exchange reserves at the end of 1960 totaled an all-time 
high of $1,824 million. 

he Dow-Jones average on the Tokyo Stock Market opening for the new 
year rises by ¥10.03 to a new high of ¥1,366.74. 

Father Dominique Georges Pire, Belgian winner of the 1958 Nobel Peace 
Prize, arrives for a 10-day visit as part of a global tour. 

Hospital and clinic medical workers go on strike or hold rallies to press 
demands for increased pay and improved working conditions. (Similar demon- 
strations and strikes are also held on Jan. 12, 17, 25 and 31.) 

Honolulu Mayor Neal S. Blaisdell arrives on the first leg of a three-week 
goodwill visit to Japan, Okinawa, Taiwan and South Korea. 

Waseda University President Ohama Nobumoto leaves for the U.S. to discuss 
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plans to invite Mr. and Mrs. Eisenhower to visit Japan this fall. 

The four-day Japan-Nationalist China Cooperation Committee conference 
opens in Tokyo to study measures to promote economic and other relations. 

Iseki Yijird, Director of the Foreign Office’s Asian Affairs Bureau, leaves 
for a survey of conditions in Laos. (He returns on Jan. 20 and urges that 
Laos be made a neutral nation.) 

Japanese exports to Russia from Dec. 6, 1959, to Nov. 30, 1960, totaled 
$111,000,000 while imports were $91,000,000. 

The Imperial Poetry Reading Party is held in the Imperial Palace. 

Exports or the basis of customs clearance in calendar 1960 totaled $4,055 
million ($599,000,000 or 17.3 per cent more than in 1959) and imports were 
$4,492 million ($893,000,000 or 24.8 per cent more), leaving an adverse balance 
of $437,000,000. 

ZenrO (the Japan Labor Unions Congress) re-elects Takita Minoru as 
chairman and Wada Haruo as secretary-general on the last day of its three- 
day convention in Tokyo. 

Raw silk production during calendar 1960 totaled 360,614 bales (six per 
cent less than in 1959), and exports were 88,219 bales (two per cent less.) 

Japan and Cambedia extend for one year their trade agreement, due to 
expire on Feb. 14. 

Dr. Hosono Gunji, President of the Japan Institute of Foreign Affairs, and 
his daughter leave for the U.S. to attend the Jan. 20 inauguration of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, at the invitation of Mr. Kennedy. 

Miss Kodera Shigeko, 17, a Sapporo housemaid, calls on President Eisenhower 
in Washington to express appreciation for iron lungs sent from the US. to 
Hokkaido during last summer’s polio epidemic. 

The United Nations announce that Japan will give $1,822,483 to the U.N. 
expanded program of technical assistance and the U.N. Special Fund, more 
than double Japan’s contribution of $615,000 in 1960. 

The Cabinet approves the 1961 general accounts budget of 1,952,766 million 
(24.5 per cent more than the 1960 budget) and an investment-and-loan program 
of ¥729,200 million (¥135,100 million more than the 1960 program). 

More schools and classes are closed throughout Japan as the flu epidemic 
spreads. (On Jan. 23, the disease is identified as B-type influenza.) 

The Foreign Office says Japan’s share of United Nations’ operating expenses 
will be doubled to ¥2,000 million in the 1961 budget. 

Alexander A. Ishkov, Chief of the Soviet Gosplan Department, arrives in 
Tokyo to attend the 1961 conference of the four-nation North Pacific Fur 
Seal Conference and the Russo-Japanese Fisheries Commission meeting. 

Japan and Brazil sign in Tokyo a five-year cultural agreement. 

The National Federation of Banking Associations decides to reduce bank 
loan interest rates by 'Y0.001, effective probably on April 1. (On Jan. 25 the 
Bank of Japan decides to reduce its official money rate by Y0.001 to ¥0.018 
per Y100 per diem effective Jan. 16. Directors of the National Federation of 
Banking Associations decide to cut interest rates on loans by the same amount 
effective Jan. 30.) 

The 100th anniversary of the first German (Prussian)-Japanese Treaty of 
(rade and Friendship is celebrated, and the first Lufthansa German airlines 
jetliner arrives in Tokyo from Frankfurt, to inaugurate a biweekly air service. 

A 10-member delegation of the Communist Chinese Federation of Trade 
Unions arrives for a 20-day visit at the invitation of Sdhyd. 
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Japan and South Korea reopen preliminary talks in Tokyo. 

The Democratic Socialist Party re-elects Nishio Suehiro as chairman and 
Sone Eki as secretary-general at a national convention held in Tokyo. 

Japan maintained her lead in ship production in 1960 with 1,725,000 tons 
launched, according to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, with Britain second with 
1,324,000 tons. 

Special procurement income in Japan during 1960 totaled $156,147,000. 
International payments accounts for calendar 1960 showed a favorable balance 
of $552,000,000 ($92,000,000 more than in 1959). 

The trial of 23 defendants, mostly students, for participation in the June 
15 Diet riot begins in the Tokyo District Court. 

The 38th regular Diet session reconvenes after New Year holidays. 

fhe Japan Commission for UNICEF decides to donate ¥7,300,000 to the 
U.N. program to help needy Afro-Asian children. 

The four-nation North Pacific Fur Seal Commission (Japan, U.S., Canada 
and Russia) opens its six-day meeting in Tokyo 

The mining and manufacturing production index for calendar 1960 was 
227.2, an increase of 26.3 per cent over the 1959 index. 

Komori Kazutaka, 17, a rightist and former member of the Dai Nippon 
Aikokut6 (Greater Japan Patriotic Party), enters the home of Shimanaka HOji, 
publisher of the ChiO K6oron magazine, in Tokyo, and stabs and wounds 
Mrs. Shimanaka and kills the housemaid in the absence of Mr. Shimanaka 

Emergency interpellations are held in both Houses of the Diet over the 
Feb. 1 Shimanaka stabbing incident. 

The North Korean Red Cross refuses to send ships to carry repatriates 
from Japan on the ground that several of the 751 Koreans in the 54th re- 
patriation group were suffering from influenza. 

Bolivian Vice-President Juan Lechin arrives for a week's visit. 

The fifth Russo-Japanese Fishery Commission meeting’s Scientific and Tech- 
nical Subcommittee begins its talks in Tokyo. 

The Antarctic observation ship “Sdya” completes the transportation of the 
16-member wintering team and 121.41 tons of supplies and equipment to 
Showa Base on Ongul Island. The ship leaves for home. 

The U.S. Export-Import Bank authorizes a $25,000,000 credit to the Industrial 
Bank of Japan. 

The Japan Atomic Energy Commission announces its new 20-year atomic 
energy development program and postpones from 1966 to 1970 the date when 
nuclear generation of electric power on a commercial basis is to be expected. 

The Lower House approves the ¥45,000 million second supplementary bud- 
get for fiscal 1960, raising the total fiscal 1960 budget to ¥1,766,074 million 

The fourth annual meeting of the Asian-African Legal Consultative Com- 
mittee opens in Tokyo with delegates from nine member countries and observers 
from three countries attending. 

Japan is elected to the enlarged 24-member Executive Board of the World 
Health Organization assembly meeting in New Delhi. 

P.A. Moiseyev, Soviet delegate to the Russo-Japanese Fishery Commission, 
arrives in Tokyo. 

A first nationwide strike and rallies of nearly all doctors and dentists in 
Japan are held to press demands for higher fees and revision of the national 
health insurance program. 

Martin Rosen, chief of the World Bank’s Far Eastern Department, arrives 
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for talks regarding World Bank loans for highway and railway programs. 
fakita Minoru, chairman of Zenré, leaves for the U.S. to meet American 
labor leaders and attend the AFL-CIO executive meeting. 

The first plenary session of the fifth annual meeting of the Russo-Japanese 
Fishery Commission is held in Tokyo. 

Bin Akao, president of the ultranationalist Dai Nippon Aikokuto, is arrested 
in Tokyo on charges of inciting the Shimanaka incident. 

Prime Minister Ikeda accepts an invitation from the Indian Government to 
visit India, possibly this June. 

Dr. Matsudaira K6té, Japan’s Ambassador to the United Nations, in Tokyo 
for consultations with the Government, tells the press that Japan should 
send Self-Defense Force troops abroad in order to strengthen Japan’s voice 
in the U.N. (He is rebuked by Foreign Minister Kosaka on Feb. 22 after 
widespread criticisms within and without the Diet are made. On Feb. 23 Dr. 
Matsudaira publicly retracts his statement, and on Feb. 24 leaves for the U.N.) 

Tokyo Metropolitan Police Board Chief Ogura Ken resigns, after criticism 
in connection with the assassination of Socialist Party Chairman Asanuma 
Inejirs in October and the Feb. 1 Shimanaka incident. Hara Bumpei be- 
comes the new MPB chief. 

The spring labor offensive led by Sodhyd (the General Council of Japanese 
Labor Unions) opens with nationwide rallies. 

Japan and Bulgaria sign in Tokyo a one-year trade and payments agreement 
($6,000,000 worth of trade expected this year). 

Judge limori Shigeto, in an unprecedented press conference, stirs up a 
storm of criticism with his statement that “political terrorism” was motivated 
by leftist violence since 1959. (On March 1, the Supreme Court reprimands 
Judge Iimori for his statement.) 

A five-member economic inspection and goodwill mission leaves for a week’s 
visit to Taiwan. 

About 140,000 members of Tanré (the National Coal Miners’ Union) go on 
a 24-hour strike to demand a pay raise and oppose the Government's modern- 
ization policy for the coal industry. 

Foreign exchange reserves increased by $59,000,000 in February to reach a 
record $1,940,000,000. 

The 70,000-member Japan Medical Association decides to postpone until 
March 3 the submission of the en masse resignation of its members from the 
national health insurance program. 

A 43-member business and industrial goodwill mission leaves for an 18-day 
visit to Australia and New Zealand. 


The article “Some Thoughts on Japanese Democracy,” which appeared in the last 
number of the Japan Quarterly, Vol. VIII No. 1, had previously appeared in transla- 
tion in the Japanese-language magazine Sekai. We apologize for the failure to make 
due acknowledgment at the time. | 
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